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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











New York. 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
and assistant of LAMPERTI. 











Mrs. 


Representative 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 


tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 





Dresden, Sedanstra: usse 17. G. B AMP! ERTI. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York 


The voice formed and developed; the art of sing 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 


a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 
HENRY FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
ege, New York 


Address Normal ¢ 





NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


ACHER 
New York 


Miss 


VOCAL TE 
Studio: 303 Fifth Avenue 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing 





Carnegie Hall, Room § 837 
Mail address 5 Washington Terrace, New York 
GEORGE GREENE 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera 
Studio: 48 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and address 
424 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mr - WHITNEY COOMBS 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt’s finest 


advantages for the study of 


instruments. Special 
voices. 


church music and the training of boys’ 








Address: 49 West 2oth Street. New York. 
TOM KARL, 
Head f Voca Depar ent The Ameri 
Institute f Applied Music I West Fift 
nth Street, N York. Permanent Stud 
\ CONCERTS and RECITALS 
MISS MARY FIDELIA BURT 
Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography All materiais 
copyrighted N ithorized teachers in Greater 
New York 
Address 38 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
E. H. LOCKHART, Bass-Baritone. 
Studios East Twenty-third street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 
cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BU‘ Je. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
( RK Orator 

Hall, New York City. 


810 Carnegie 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
COMPOSER-PIANIST. 
omposition, Harmony, Piano 


Interpretation 
New York 


Pupils received in ¢ 
and Song 
817-818 Carnegie Hall, 


HENRY HALL, 


Studio: 


WALTER 








Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York. 

For terms for nducting, address St. James’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 
MME. Lé 'ISE FINKEL, 

« SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 





EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, 





PIANIST 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studio: 1:60 East zoth Street, New York. 
MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL 
1 West 8 Street, New York. 

LUCILLE SMITH MU RRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm, Sherwood and Mrs A M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of Method of Technic. 


the Virg Clavier 
1 


Private and d ass instruction 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 
208 East 61st Street, New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


First season in New York. Ten years in San 
Francisco ‘upil of Lamperti, the elder 

Being in full possession of my method of sing 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists 
Francesco LAMPERTI 

Recepti on hours Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 3 

Studic *TI Monte le th Ave., near s4th St 


LILLIE D'ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Operatic course Teachers’ special course, all 
departments Famou specialists Prospectus. 
The Albany Broadway and s2d Street, New York 


ROSETTA WIENER, 


PIANO, SIGHT READING and 
New York School of Accompanying. 
Carnegie Halt gol-2. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Teacher ot the LescnetizkKy MetHop 
Carnegie Hall Yew York City 





Certificated 
Studio: 


MAX 





BE NDHE IM. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
332 West s6th Street New York City 





PAUL. r IDDE N. 
PIANIS1 
314 East 15th Street, New York 
a limited number of pupils 


"HEMINGWAY JOY, 


Will 


accept 


HERB 


~ oice Culture and Singing. 
Italian School 
Studio: 116 Carnegie Hall, New York 


GUST A\ L. BECKE R, 


CONCER' wg 4. and TEACHER of 
ANO and COMPOSITION 
Address West th Street, New York 


Sicnork FILOTEO GRECO, 
SINGING 


New York 


Tue Art oF 
Studio: 5: West 


M. T HE ( Di MR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

New Studios New York 


35th Street, 








Carnegie Hall, 


PERRY AVERILL 


BARITONE, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing, 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
318 West New York. 


MARIE SEYMOU R B ISSE Ld, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for 


Church, 
135 East 16th Street, 


57th Street, 


Concert and Oratorio 


Studio New York 


Mrs. MARY 





HISSEM De MOSS, 
SOPRANO 
106 West goth Street, 


New York City 
SAMUEL B. MOYLE 
BASSO CANTANTI 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture 
Italian Method fone Placing and Reparation a | 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SWEET 
ORATORIO, 
304 West 72d Street, 


GEORGE 

OPERA CONCERT 
New York 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing 





Voices educated strictly m the Italian School 
Studio: &1: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York 
July and August at Chautauqua Assembly 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Wa. M. Semnacuer, Director 
I regard Mr. Semnacher as the greatest teacher 


of piano in this country 








Henry T. Fleck, Director of Music, 
Normal ( siti New York City 
ENRICO’ DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR. 


Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; good voice 
cultivated per contract; Italian metho 


145 East 83d Street, near Lexington Ave. 

CA RL ¢ 
Translator of 
Author of 


Teacher of 
Composition 1291 


* MULLER, 


““Sechter's Fundamental Harmonies.” 
“Tables for Harmonic Exercises.” 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint and 
patna Ave., New York. 


MME HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, REPERTOIRE. 
Studio and residence: 1211-15 Carnegie Hall, 
Summer course New York 


Mr. EMIL IO AGRAMONTE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Summer Course 








WALTER JOHN HALL 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: go: Carnegie Hall, 


New York. 
J. WARREN ANDREWS 


CONCERT ORGANIST TEACHER 


and 


Send for list of Pupils holding positions 
Address: Church of the Divine Paternity, 
-6th St. and Eighth Ave., New York City 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE- 
230 East 62d Street 


education given to students 
highest perfection 


Complete musical 





from the beginning to the 


F. & H 


CARRI, Directors 











Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VoIc E CU LTURE, SKILL OF SINGING VOCAL CULTURE 
“The Loueila,”” 159 West 45th Street, 
New York 172 West 7oth Street, New York 
RICHARD T. PERC y. Mr. Aanp Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Concert Organist and Accompanist VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, Home Studi 5: East 62d Street, New York 
corner Fifth Avenue. and 2gth Street 
Stud Loor Carnewie " New i ar . . 
Felephone ( LENA DORIA DEVINE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
. —- _— Kepresentative Teacher 
Miss MARGARET Cif \ETZ, of the methods of the far s master 
CONTRALTO (mezzo range) Aenea = I \MPERTI — 
Concerts, Song Recitals, Vocal Instruction 
Address 6 West I ty-sixth Street p vt 
Miss FANNIE HIRSCH, 
. - ~are , . —T CONCERT AND ORATORIO 
THE ARENS VOCAL STUDIO aie ee 
affiliated with the American School of Opera) “Niagara,” 71 East 87th St., New York. 
( a a specialty r s¢ { 
Normal courses for Voice Teachers 
261 West Fifty-fourth Street, New York \ . . 
Reception hour, 2 p. m., Wednesdays excepted Miss EMMA HOWSON 
- PRIMA DONNA 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, | Royal Italian and English Opera 
Instruction in Piano and rheory of Music esd Fr 6 | ‘ N « 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal | 
Personal address: 318 East rsoth Street, New York. | FM MA THURSBY 
: SOPRAN( 
FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 11 
VOICE CULTURE anp tue . 5 . : y Ore 
ART OF SINGING 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall. | [SID C)R 
New York. New York season, October 20 to May SHI RE LUCKSTONI 
1; Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper Building, VOCAL CULTURI ONI 
May 15 to August 1; Los Angeles, Cal., season, Cy RBUILDIN¢ 
Westminster Hotel, August 10 to October to sagan . 
REPERTOIRI ISH 
= — 7 . ; » 1 I AL ( RIER 
MRS HADDEN-ALEXANDER. 
PIANIST ARTHUR VOORHIS 
; _ Carnegie Hall, New York. | = CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
| W net S D Y ork 
CHARLES RUSSELI ( AL N 
‘CELLIST! 
Pupils and Concerts \ ; IF LE IN 
eee sey Cameaia ML. Mew Weck | MMI ADELE LEWING 
| CONCERT PIANISI1 
-AIDV . . sckre Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
HEN RY Pe | HRAI )] | A K » | Special terms to out of town teachers 
» . | Concerts Recitals Musicales 
VIOLIN SCHOO! Address (are Steinway Hall, or 127 East 784 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing Street, New York 
Residence and Studi 2 = 
535 Washington Ave Brooklyn, N. Y¥ Miss GENE\ [EVI BISBE] 
Pian 
en er | 
LEO LIEBERMAN, cesteel, dattiieatiiaaals 
TENOR | Leschetiz Me 
£ zky 
Opera. Orator ( P Se f H k City 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, or . a 
7 I ast 7t street Ne A y K | 
| KATHARINE PELTON, 
WILLIAM H. BARBER rage 
Sole D Ht RY SOHN 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION th S v York 
Studio: Steinway Ha 
Ne 7 | > ) > I 
: s | CHARLOTTE A. BABCOCK 
: . ’ . Certificated Pup f Dr. W ax 
F. W. RIESBERG | dy, Se — 
CCOMPANIS Studios 8 Ca Pe H Ne y k 
Instruct 1 Orga Har | mmer sea Ber e N. 7 
With THe Musicat Courter | < - 
Organist Roseville ss teria ( SIGNOR \. ( L\RBON]I 
Secretar New k St Member sever vears Metro; and 
Residence Studi Opera ¢ ny 
984 8th ve ner <é Stree New York VOICE CULTURI OPER SCHOO! 
iia’ Summer ¢ 
: . ee Stud 40 Fifth Ave New York 
Ss. C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building e Art of CONSERVATORY OI! MUSI 
Singing rs. M. PRICE, Direct S 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and — a ice a pO 
many other talented vocalists _ o . © cay 
Studio 836 Carnegie Hal New York Cn New ¥ = Where , . and 
a ce very da nde c etent 
——. eachers Ter t nat Vir ( sed 
Mae. EMMA RODERICK. —__— pes 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of - VENT H, 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
—— _ 14 Seventh Avenue, 
Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, prochiya, HW. ¥ 
SOPRANO STELLA PRINCE STOCKER 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio COMPOSER DIREC rOR 
Address 111 Fifth Avenue, New York Illustrated ‘ rcs M 
a a es at ae Private instruction Classe ! ‘ idy. 
LAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, _| Residence-studio: 17 West 103d Street, New York 
Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and ge wwe ny. payee : es : _— 
Six years instructor at the Virgil Piz HEAT HE GREG ORY, 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Mo “ oki . c 
Classes in S eat Reading, Ear Training me | Time BASSO 
Keeping. Stud 32-133 Carnegie Ha ty Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
edlnhtet - - 131 East 17th Street 
SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE \DOLF GLOSE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director 
Pea Piano Instruction. 
Ad& ess 47 West 2 Ss Nev ‘ 
Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO ce Bact Eh 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO HUGO TROETSCHEI 
Organist Schermerhorn St. Evangelical Church 
Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca Instruction *iano—Organ— Theory 
—_ es ads Organ Lessons given on large three-manual 
Roosevelt Organ 
KATHERINE RU TH HE Y M. AN, Residence 384 Bainbridge St., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Concert Pianiste ie Oh ae 
g Vs sis tain Mr. ke Mrs. WALTE R i ROBINSON, 
jer aaa yale Regina at TENOR AND CONTRALTO SOLOISTS 
—- — Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
GUY DORE LATTA OPERA TENOR Joice Production and Répertoire 
’ nee : Studio 4o5 Carnegie Ha ew ork 
Voice Culture and Singing a eee 
Rone production, placing and development a ; - : 
specialty Guarantees to increase range and make A. § GOC YDRICH, 
any voice strong and beautiful. Terms reasonable. ae , _ . , 
372 West 120th Street, New York Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
. Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO shestration and Practical eee 
: . . cTR > Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “The of 
y VOCAL INSTRI , TOR Interpretation, WDE + Music Anal ysis,” syn 
Voice Developed—Style—Opera theti interpoint “New Method of Memorte 
8s2 Carneg H ng 31 Fifth Ave... New ork. 
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BVA B. DEMING 


School of Sight Singing, . . 
Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced Kuropean and orig nal methods 
taught privately aud in c 

Students learn to read difficult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 

Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Childrea. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 

School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7. 

402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 
260 West s7th Street, New York. 





Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston 
Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass 
ERNESTINE FISH, 


Contralto. 


Address “The Musical Courier,” New York, 
or 138 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charles R. Adams, © 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
372 Boylston Street. Bos:on. Mass 
JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Baritone. Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


\RTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
159 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 














Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 


opley Square School of Music, 
Copley Square, Boston. 





Bruce W. HOBBS, 
Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 





JULES JORDAN, 
Singing Teacher, Conductor, Composer. 


Studios at Steinert Hall, Boston, and 
Butler Exchange, PROVIDENCE, RL. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


149A Tremont Street, Boston. 








MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
131 Tremont Street, 
Boston. 





H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 

Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION ‘CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ, Harmony and Piano 


Large three manual organ in studio 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Miss EDITH E. TORREY, ~ 
Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 











Telephone Back Bay 1089-5. | 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Paeiten, Director. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Fut ProressionaL Courses, including 
Sight Playing, Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Private Pianoforte Lessons ; $165 per 
year. “ A Complete Musical Education.” 


KARL DOERING, 


School for Grand Opera. 
Old Italian Method. 
Pupil of Jachmann-Wagner and Galliera. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 


Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass 
esidence: Newton, Mass. 


Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 
Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest Organization of Women Players. 
“The woman’s orchestra par excellence.—New 

York Sun. En tour October 29 to March jo in 

United States and Canada. 

Mrs. CAROLINE B. NICHOLS, Conductor. 

Permanent address: 623 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 

Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 32 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


( CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 


Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 





Voice Culture. 























Calitornia. 
ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, 
PIANIST. 


Studio: Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 


vate musicales, &c. 
Vocal Studio, 308 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing 
Thursdays, 573 Fifteenth Sereet, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Cal. 











CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


PLATON B ROU NOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 


LECTURE-RECITALS 27.2 US94% sic. 
Vocal Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 311 West 7ist St., NEW YORK. 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








This space will be devoted to piano compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


Published by JOHN F. ELLIS & CO., 
037 Pa. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C: 


Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


“Springtide.’’ 








Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 
Fall Term Begins September | 


QO WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 














London, England. 


CHEVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 
COURT PIANIST. 


Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts 
Professor at the dhall School of Music. Ad- 
vanced pupils spe@fally prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 5s to 7. 
Mme. Moriani will continue her Les- 
sons from July tst to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For Terms and Particulars write to the Secretary 
of Mme. Morrant’s School, 3 York Place, Portman 
Square, W., London 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
8 New Bond Street, London 


VOICE PRODUCTION anp 
SINGING 
Invariable results of 
Mme. MARIAN VELTRINO’S SYSTEM 
GUARANTEED IN A SHORT TIME 


to EVERY PERSON of ORDINARY INTEL 
LIGENCE with AVERAGE MUSICAL EAR. 


Perfect attack. Perfect ease. Clearness of 
Tone throughout the Voice. Richness, Round 
ness, Sweetness, Carrying Power. Freedom 
from Breaks. No throat-aching. 
Abundance of and control over breath. 

Lost voices regained. Voices made, 
Compass of at least two octaves. 
Undeniable proof of the above statements can be 
given. Appointments and particulars of unique 
interest on request. Complete artistic training for 
opera, concert work, &c., follows above results. 
Studio: 163 New Bond street, London, W. 

(Established twelve years.) 








Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French_Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. .. London 
(Near Baker eels station). 


THE CONCORDE CONCERT CONTROL 
and Orchestra, Entertainment and Lecture Bureau. 
The cousy CIRCULAR says: The most 
rellable Bureau in London. 
The Concorde Handbook of Artists (the most 
complete existing list of the best artists) free on 


application 
Address: 310 Regent St., Londoa, W. 
Telephone: 4153 Gerrarp. Telegraphic address: 
Concordist, London. Telegraphic Code: The 
Concorde Code. 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 
Percy House, Randolph Rd., Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski writing in arch, 1898, says: “1 
know your remarkable qualities both as a singer 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your method, 
which is ITALIAN IN THE BEST SENSE OF 
THE WORD.” 











S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private Schoo! of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts engagements for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals a the famous Concert- Lecture, 
“THE SOUL OF A SONG.” 


WILLIAM A. 


Ween 


TENOR. 


Goacert end Oratorio. 
Vocal lastructien. 





Care of 
THE Musical Courier, 
New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th ith Street, New York. 


Arthur Claassen, 


CONDUCTOR, 
ae 








341 Jefferson Avenae, BROOKLYN, 
538 Pulton Street (Wissner’s), N, Y. 


PENNSYL —- ae 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 
VIOLINIST 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





FREDERICK ‘MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphie, Pa 
Specialty: Instruction in’ Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 
KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 
CONTRALTO. 


Wrightman Building 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. ,.ta 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 
sole agents for CHICKERING Pi NOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARIO and Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY, ONT... CANADA, 
LADIES’ Offers highest facilities in Music, Art, 


Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE 


Send for calendar to 
_ Rev. J. J. WARE, Ph. D., Priacipat._ 
W. A. WHITE. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training 

















Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St., New York. 








OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and Sold on Easy Terms. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBORS A NUISANCE INSTEAD OF A 
YOUR 


YOUR 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO.., ti West 22d St., NEW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO PLAYING IS 


DELIGHT 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE 


FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS By 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
EES Bev ve. 
in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for Iliustrated Catalogue and Price List. 











Fall Cerm «= « 


OF THE 


Clavier Piano School and 


Private Pupils rece 


REGISTRATION DAYS, S 


Send for PROSPECTUS giving full particulars 


A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 
S. M. PABIAN, Artist- Teacher. 





School of Public Performance 


NEW CLASSES WILL BE FORMED FOR BEGINNERS, 


Regular Weekly Recitals and also Faculty Recitals in New York and Brooklyn will be 
given during the regular session by Mr. Fabian and others. 
Tickets sent on application. 
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T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the 
unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
unequaled. 


) MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York. 
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SUPPOSE critics of all varieties 






consider it their bounden duty 
to lecture their subjects Chere- 
fore please do not take too 
literally my remark last week 
about Edvard Munch and 
the forthcoming sanity of his 
art. A man’s best work is 
usually accomplished when he 
is laboring under great stress, 
oe emotional excitement of some 
ye sort. It may not be quite 
sane—it will probably lack balance, repose, 
breadth, all the qualities we call classical. But 
what fire, what speed, what unconfined rapture 
there is in an art born of overpowering impulse! 
The poet sings, the painter paints, the musician 
composes in a species of frenzy regardless of the 
lengths their passion may lead them. It is art that 
strikes out the sparks in the brains of the audience, 
a thrill is created, and if it does not long endure 
its intensity compensates for its brevity. 

So to tell Munch or any artist that his creations 
would be improved if such and such elerhents were 
eliminated is to find fault with them for the quality 
that makes their work individual. Munch is 
Munch, and Stuck is Stuck. They might have 
been born someone else, but they were not, so let 
us rejoice. I know that in bracketing the two 
names I may be accused of lacking in critical dis- 
crimination, for their work is poles apart. I only 
selected their names as typical instances. Stuck is 
the master craftsman of the two—a great com- 
poser of beautiful, wild things, and a colorist- 
above all else a colorist. Munch is a psychologist 
who discerns the unfamiliar in the familiar, and he 
does this avowedly, employing none of the ma- 
chinery dear to lovers of the supernatural in art. 
lor instance, | went the other afternoon to get 
some coffee in the Café Luitpold. It was twilight, 
and outside the rain fell, dreary and upright. It 
was too early to light the huge dome, so | saw as 
I entered faces with pallid dabs of fading daylight 
on them. They belonged for the most part to 
honest Munich burghers, but in the yellow and 
dusking atmosphere there was something unreal, 


unearthly. It gave me a chill, and I was glad to 


see the pretty waiter girl, with her mundane smirk 


Il. 


and familiar coffee pot. Now, there was a picture 
for Munch, or the subject of a poem for Lingwood 
Evans. The Norwegian surprises the quotidian; 
he catches for us glimpses of nature’s alchemical 
processes; his rocks and sea-wood are real, yet 
unlike any other painter’s. The note of individu- 
ality sings through all his canvases, and he is Ed- 
vard Munch, and some day he may be better 
known and understood. 
= <= 

To show in what scorn he is held here I need 
only tell you that when I tried to buy some of his 
reproductions | was repulsed by an art dealer. 
“Abscheulich!” he exclaimed; “no one wants a 
Munch!” When I attempted to explain that I did 
not come to him for his art criticism, valuable as 
it might be, I was bowed out of the shop. Eventu- 
ally I bought an original at Littauer’s, on the 
Odeonplatz. It is called “Les Curieuses.” I hope 
to reproduce it some day, and if I do you must 
promise to sit still and not scream any more than 


you can help, for scream you must. 


S- = 


And now to the healthy men of pencil and palette. 
Wandering through the Glass Palace I found much 
to admire. Besides the Bécklin collection there 
were special collections of Nicolaus Gysis and Wil- 
helm Leibl. The former was a Greek, a man of 
native fancy and technical skill. The room devoted 
to his work is a charmingly devised one, containing 
a window which recalls a scene in Hans Sachs’ 
Nuremberg workshop. Among many other things 
there is a “Harmonie,” a plakat for Ibach & Son, 
the Barmen piano manufacturers. It is prettily 
devised. I did not spend as much time in the Leib! 
collection as | should have done. In the Belgian 
section I saw a strong bit of painting by Albert 
Baertsoen, of Ghent—a transport boat snowed un- 
der in a Ghent canal. Karl Bohme, Albert Ciam- 
berlani, Gustave Courtois, Dagnan Bouveret and 
André Dauchez are all well represented. Dinet’s 
“Arabian Legend,” in the French section, is beauti- 
fully painted. In the “Secession” Fritz Erler’s 
“Einsamer Mann” in tempera showed an imagina- 
tion guided, perhaps, by Ibsen, Nietzsche and 
Hauptmann. In Munich a man translates to can 


vas his philosophies as well as his esthetics. The 
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variety of themes show this. There is less painting 
for the sake of paint than in Paris, though virtu- 
osity is not absent. Oddly enough, Fortuny and 
Madrazo influences are strong. Hierl-Deronco’s 
“Auf dem theater” attracts attention, as does Her- 
mann Kaulbach’s ‘“Verwaiste Herzen.” There is 
also a tendency toward mystical subjects, such as 
\lbert v. Keller’s “Eve” and his “Vision of a Stig 
matic,” a theme elsewhere wonderfully treated by 
Gabriel Max in his “Katherine Emmerich,” the 
visionary who during her life witnessed the passion 
and sufferings of Christ. Grieg accompanying his 
wife at the piano is the theme of a painting by P. S 
Kroyer, of Copenhagen. 

In the Hungarian section the work of Laszlo is 
always surrounded by an audience. I took more 
solid pleasure in the Lenbach room. Some of the 
portraiture is wonderful, though the brush work is 
not so square, so solid as in the Bismarck, Piloty 
and Pope Leo portraits. Lenbach’s female heads 
are full of exquisite charm, delicate color and work- 
manship. The Miquel portrait is a return to an 
earlier manner. This statesman only died last 
week. I found in the Swedish, Danish and Nor- 
wegian galleries much of the morbid extravagance 
of Munch. Scandinavian sunsets must be extraor- 
dinary affairs if these pictures are faithful trans- 
criptions. A moonlight by Alexander Marcette, of 
Brussels, is worthy of mention, while for René 
Mesnard’s landscape with a herd of cattle I can 
confess gasping admiration. This French painter 
has studied Troyon, Millet, Daubigny, Corot and 
Diaz with equal partiality, and the synthesis is ex- 
tremely agreeable. Puvis de Chavannes is repre- 
sented, as is Besnard, the latter by a brilliant female 
figure executed with consummate virtuosity. A 
painter named Edvard Rosenberg, of Stockholm, 
attempts the impossible in a starry night scene, as 
black as your hat, yet alive with night winds and 
crisp stars. Anders Zorn has two of his uncom- 
promising portraits, one of Prince Karl of Sweden, 
the other of a mother. I was profoundly impressed 
by the work of Leo Samberger, of Munich. His 
head of the sculptor Drumm puts him in the Len- 
bach class. Samberger not only paints, but he 
characterizes. There are five Segantinis here, alli 
excellent specimens. Otto Sinding, of Christiania, 
and Sisley, of Paris, should be seen, and there is an 
odd night-scape by Gudmund Stenersen, of 
Christiania, called “Johannisnacht.” It depicts a 
man playing the ’cello under the stars. That clever 
chap Jean Veber, who writes almost as well as he 
paints, has two extravagances, full of mad color 
and odd conceits. You see I‘am only jotting down 
what I liked, irrespective of academic or indeed of 
critical formulas. But the Whistler, the beautiful 
head in rose and gold called “The Little Lady 
Sophie of Soho”! After wondering if any one alive 
could paint like “Jimmy” I reached the sage con 
clusion that Whistler, like many a man before him, 
had gone to the masters—to Da Vinci, to Velas- 
quez—for inspiration. This little lady folds her 
hands very much like “Lisa Giaconda,” and there 
is in the entire composition—oh! its delicate trans- 
parencies, its life-like rhythms!—a shadow of the 
Mona Lisa. And Da Vinci is not hurt by such 


subtle flattery. 
es 


[ shall not detain you much longer. In pastel I 


particularly admired the fantasy and skill of Julius 
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Diez, who, like his namesake, almost, of Paris, has 
His “Don Quixote” is the 
knight incarnate, and another pastel of his called 


a marked color sense. 
“Spuk” is a ghastly bit of fooling. The Pasternak 
original drawings for Tolstoy’s “Resurrection” are 
also here. I wrote of them when I reviewed the 


book. They betray much invention. Rupprect’s 
portraits in water color are all capital specimens. I 
saw the noble head of Turgenev, but cannot recall 
the artist. Tolstoy, in blouse and 


the name of 


bare feet, is in the Russian section. I enjoyed the 
Glasgow men better than the English painters. 
America was well to the fore. The portraits of 
Cosima and Siegfried Wagner, by Otto Greiner, 
are in lithograph. 
S 

In the sculpture section there is a finely con- 
ceived and executed figure of “Wotan,” by Ru- 
dolph Maison. Theodor Lundberg’s “Strand und 
Welle” 
strange figure by Del-Bo of a female that attracts 


shows Rodin’s influence. There is also a 


attention. “The Wanderer,” by Luksch, is another 
remarkably strong idea. Perhaps the most bizarre 
group in the collection is by Wilhelm Hejda, of 
It is powerfully modeled, and represents 
The 


figure of the All-Conqueror, seated on a horse that 


Vienna. 


Death carrying off the last child of mankind. 


wearily tramps over dimly seen figures in low re- 
lief, is a chilling one. The horse recalls the Stuck 
animal in “Krieg.” In the background are men 
and women, old and young, frantically tugging at 
which trails from the shoulders of 


the shroud 


Death. As the horse moves so are they spinning 
their own shrouds—that seems to be the grim 
story told. I saw Milka Ternina before this group 
one day last week. 


= <= 


In the New Pinakothek many visits fail to yield 


up a tithe of its pictorial delights. The Lenbach 


heads of Pope Leo, Bismarck, Piloty; the two 
Stucks already referred to—"Sin’” and “War’ ; 
the two Gabriel Maxs,’ “Katharine Emmerich” 


and a comical group of monkeys; the Herterichs, 
Louis Herzog’s “Mittagsglut”—this young painter 
is now in Philadelphia; the Meissonier, and that 
masterpiece of Arnold Bocklin’s, “Das Spiel der 
Wellen”—here is food for weeks. Looking 
through my catalogue, with its penciled mem- 
oranda, I am terrified lest | be tempted to trans- 
cribe at length my impressions. THE MusICAL 
COURIER would have to issue a special supplement 
did. The Makarts I liked, the Munkacsy | 


not. The “Wallenstein,” by Piloty, is worth 


if I 
did 
all the monstrous Kaulbachs ever painted. There 
are miles of tiresome paintings of the Kaulbach 
order. His “Storming of Jerusalem” is a type of 
art that I loathe. Historical painters are almost as 
great bores as historical novelists. Menzel, Hart- 
mann, Defregger, Papperitz—who knows his Hen- 
Rauber—"‘St. 


George Sauter, Schuster-Woldan, Hans 


ner; Hans Petersen, Piglhein, 


Hubert,” 


Thoma, Wenglein—these are men from whose 


work it is impossible to withhold the most generous 
admiration. ‘They are painters, and they are also 


artists. Sometimes the two are widely divorced. 


e 


At the loan exhibition of master works of the 


Renaissance, in the Art Exhibition Building, every 


school is well represented. Florentine, Umbrian, 


Sienna, Ferrara, Milan, Italian of the fifteenth and 


sixteenth centuries, Bolognese, Spanish, Old 
Netherlands, French and Dutch schools are set 
forth by some glorious specimens. A_ noble 


Velasquez, the portrait of his wife, started my 
blood tingling, for here is the impossible rendered 
possible—a canvas upon which seemingly lives 
flesh and blood. Amberger’s portrait of a young 
Fugger hangs just opposite Albrecht Durer’s great 

the 
Neer 


head of the famous old Jacob Fugger, 


Rothschild of his times. I saw a Van den 
moonlight, which I welcomed as the original of an 
But, oh! 


A Pieter de 


engraving I possess executed by Le Bas. 
the mellow splendor of the original! 
Hooch interior again recalled Hans Sachs’ house. 
The Van Dycks are noble portraits, and Tizian’s 
wicked head of King Francis I. of France is a 
miracle of portraiture. What eyes had these men 


of the Renaissance! They gaze at you steadily 
from across the centuries, a severe scrutiny ex- 
pressed with unerring touch by the artists who so 
I should like to have known 


She 


well interpreted them. 
the young woman painted by Lorenzo Costa. 
must have been a strange, subtle creature. 
Albert Direr’s portrait of a young man would 
have delighted Da Vinci, with its golden curls, its 
grave, sweet expression, its pious hands. But why 
wearily catalogue all the secrets of this treasure 
house on the Koenigsplatz! Hopeless, too, would it 
be to describe the Raphaels, Cranachs, Titians, 
Rembrandts, Holbeins, Durers, Ostades, Teniers, 
Cuyps, Credis, Ruysdaels, Botticellis, Wouvermans, 
Breughels, Rubens—all the masters in the collec- 


Pinakothek. 


cannot be lightly attempted. 


tion of the Old These pilgrimages 


Months should be 


expended where only weeks were at my disposal. 
=s= = 


After exploring the Glyptothek and falling in 


love with the Barberini Faun and the mask 


of Medusa, I felt that if health and sanity were to 
be preserved I must give my eyes a rest, so I made 


excursions in and around Munich—went up every 


day to feast my eyes on the Stuck villa, wandered 


on all sides of the River [sar—really, I couldn’t 


tell you how many banks it has in Munich, it is so 


split up—dined, lunched and supped at every 


The 


You can go on the Theresien- 


restaurant, café and brewery in the town. 
drives are beautiful. 
Hohe and catch a bird’s-eye view of the entire city, 
returning by way of the Hail of Fame and the 
colossal statue of Bavaria, overlooking a vast plain, 
upon which is annually held the great October 
fair. Again I must revert to the eating and drink- 
ing in Munich. There is nothing like it anywhere. 
You take coffee or tea and rolls in the morning. 
At 


noon or thereabouts a dinner is eaten which stag- 


At 10:30, friihschoppen, beer and sausages. 
gers belief. After that a walk or a nap, and at 5 


coffee with cakes. If you go to the theatre or 
opera—and you usually do—you put off the supper 
hour with snacks of cold meat and beer between 
acts, very solid snacks, and later a big supper, 
with wine, beer and all sorts of things. It is then 
time to go to bed, and perchance to dreams. How 
any serious artistic work is accomplished with such 
a régime is a mystery. My theory is that the cele- 


brated painters and sculptors here did their best 


The 


consequences of this over-feeding are to be seen 


work when they were young and starving. 
in the gross figures, red faces—especially red are 
the noses—and rapid maturing of the women. A 
she 


slim, pretty girl gets married. In a year 


waddles because of the heavy food. ‘This gluttony, 
I am told by obese apologists, is because of the 
enervating climate. To properly live in Munich 
you must eat and drink frequently, else you will 
become sick. I don’t believe this. 


a 
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I spent a day on the Chiemsee, the picturesque 
lake 


castle in 1878-85. 


upon whose borders Ludwig II. built his 


You go by rail to Prien, take a 
narrow gauge road to Stock, a few minutes 
further on, and then sail up the lake on a noisy, 
puffing, little paddle-wheel steamboat to Herren 
Insel. Upon this wooded island stands the palace 
It is a monstrous debauch in gold, containing the 
most villainous collection of gimcracks and fribbles 
I have ever seen under one roof. Ludwig must 
have seen everything yellow, for the palace is a 
nightmare in gilt, gold, gilded bronze, wood, brass, 
marbie, stone and tapestries. The waste of money 


must have been tremendous. There are imposing 


enough staircases, salies and chambers; but thi 
eternal monotony of the gold and brass, the Nil 


frescoes executed by a half dozen Munich profes 
fresco painting in Munich sets on edge the 


sors 


teeth because of its raw enharmonics in color 

kill all suggestion of dignity, of imperial space. In 
company with a lot of unfortunates | was marched 
from room to room, the cicerone pointing out to 
the awe-struck Germans of our party the bed, the 
chair, the bath wherein the royal body slept, sat 
and disported itself. The Germans, who are more 
hopelessly snobbish than the English, or even the 
Americans, kneel before its 


simply royalty or 


stuffed effigy. A photograph of a royal somebody 
will gather a bigger crowd in Munich than a dog 
fight in Frankfort, Pa. So the grunts and moans 
of admiration as each salle, crowded with evidences 


of Ludwig’s shallow artistic taste, was reached got 


upon my nerves, and | longed for the open 
air. But the guide is a fanatic in this Schloss. 


He insists on showing you every button, every bit 
The 


bed of his crazyship did not appeal to me, though a 


of brocade, every atom of royal furniture. 


huge case for musical instruments, with a mother 


243 


feet long, with its colonnades of colossal candela 


of-pearl door, did. The ‘Galerie de Glaces,” 
bras, crystal chandeiiers, marble busts and mirrors, 
reminded me more of a showroom in a New York 
gas fixture establishment than of Domitian’s Hall. 
Ludwig tried hard to imitate that depraved Roman 
emperor; so this gallery, with its couches placed 


suggestively in front of the mirrors, plainly told its 


tale. Louis XIV., the Grand Monarch, was 
another of Ludwig’s objects of adoration. All this 


absurd extravagance was prompted by a desire to 
emulate the French king. In one room the poor, 
deluded Bavarian royal one was able to see his 


own image indefinitely multiplied by cunning and 


cruel mirrors. No wonder the mari went mad. 
His image went to bed with him, arose with him, 


Wher- 


ever he went he saw multiplications of Ludwig 


and dogged him high and low all day long. 


Wittelsbach. Can you fancy a worse hell on earth 


than this? 











pit 














Following the instruction of a skinny wretch 
who lives in New York, and whose neck I'll wring 
on my return, I fled from Herren Insel after admir- 
ing briefly the view over the terraced Italian garden 
in front of the palace. I took the boat to Frauen 
Insel, a tiny and pretty island not far from the 
palace. There you find, quoth my informant: before 
I left home, good food, a quaint old church, and a 
picturesque entourage. I found everything but the 
food, and feeling famished after all the mock 
Renaissance glitter of the Schloss, | vainly besought 
the host for something to eat. But it was 4 o'clock. 
All good Germans dine at 12, and coffee at 4, 
therefore my request was viewed with suspicion. 
I didn’t waste much time in parleying. The boat 
was putting off from the landing when a panting 
fat man reached the dock. A littie thing like back 
ing in did not worry the amiable captain, so I 
reached Prien in time to refresh myself and catch 
the express to Munich 

SS & 

\s Mozart operas are not being sung at the fa 
mous Residenz-Theater this month, | went there to 
see the second performance of Bj6rnson’s new play, 
*Laboremus,” about which I wrote last month. I 
print the program as a matter of record: 

K. RESIDENZ-THEATER 
MUNCHEN, SONNTAG DEN 38. SEPTEMBER I9QOI ZUM ERSTEN 
MALE WIEDERHOLT: 
LABOREMUS 


DRAMA IN DREI AKTEN VON RJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON 


LEITER DEK AUFFUHRUNG: HERR OBER-REGISSEUR SAVITS 
PERSONEN : 

Wisby. Herr Schneider 
Lydia.. Fraulein Swoboda 
Dr. Kann ere ; ...-Herr Suske 

angfred Herr Liitzenkirchen 
Borgny ea .....Fraulein Schneider 
Hoteldiener - Herr Hildebrand 
Franzosischer Diener ; Herr Trautsch 
Oberkellner Herr ‘Nachreiner 


Englischer Herr Herr Putscher 


Englische Dame ‘ .....Fraulein Kolbe 

I found the book much duller than the play: 
but the high artistic quality of the performance, the 
technical smoothness, clarity of characterization, 
and exposition of its rather involved psychology 
made Bjérnson’s ethical and zsthetic drama very 
interesting. As you may remember, Lydia, the 
pianist, poisons with her music the sick wife of a 
man who falls desperately in love with her. The 
piece resolves itself into a quartet, Dr. Kann being 
a sort of deus ex machina in the solving of diffi- 
culties. Unlike his distinguished countryman 
Ibsen, Bjornson is not an individualist, not a 
Nietzschian. The whole point of the play is the 
deprecation of selfishness under the guise of brutal, 
brilliant talents. Lydia is a gifted girl, who almost 
ruins Wisby, taking him away from his family. 
She carries on an affair at a hotel with a young 
composer—all the characters are Norwegian— 


named Langfred, a nephew of Dr. Kann. This 


proves her undoing, for through the agency of a 
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sweet, young thing dressed in white, and called 
Borgny, Lydia is discovered in her true likeness. 
The infatuated and rather lachrymose Langfred 
transfers his affections to Borgny, who turns out 
to be Wisby ’s deserted daughter. She forgives her 
father and revenges the memory of her mother 
before the curtain falls. The motivation is not very 
clear, and the author preaches, preaches unmis- 
takably. His title shows which way the ethics 
blow Because the composer does not labor there 
fore he is unhappy. I doubt if an English speaking 
audience would stand the story, commonplace as it 
is. The speeches in which Langfred exposes the 
psychology of a composer are excellently made, 


but are too full of zsthetics for the average audi 


‘nce. Langfred is composing an opera— Undine.” 
His rondo for piano is played with great success by 
Lydia—fancy a twentieth century musician making 
rondos!—but his well-spring of ideas is dried up 
Che scene in the second act where he explains this 
to the adventuress is dramatic. She tries to make 
him forget the woman of-his imagination for the 
woman who lies on a couch before him. I can’t 
conceive anyone playing this role more seducingly, 
more forcefully or with more triumphant brilliancy 
than does Fri. Swoboda, a handsome, supple 
creature. Liutzenkirchen was the composer to the 


1 


life. But virtue prevails, and the pianist, after tell 
ing the vacillating musician that he will never 
amount to much, is scared away by the vision of 
Borgny, the daughter of the woman she played to 
death. Lydia is right. She had my sympathy it 
the play, for Langfred would accomplish better 
work, even though it proved his ruin, with her than 
with the blonde and namby-pamby Borgny. One 
humorous thing I noticed. The author describes 
Borgny as a Norwegian girl who has traveled in 
\merica. That remarkable fact absolves from the 
petty conventions which forbid girls from visiting 
young men in their rooms! But the audience 
gravely accepted this fact. A trip to America must 
cover a multitude of eccentricities 


=S=- = 


I also visited the Deutsches Theatre in the 
Schwanthaler-Passage, and witnessed an excellent 
variety show, though the stage did not interest m« 
half so much as the audience. Picture to yourself 
the parquet covered with tables and couches, the 
boxes filled with tables, everybody eating, drinking 
and smoking, everybody staring at the stage. The 
Germans are a practical race and believe in taking 
their pleasures polyphonically. And isn’t it strange 
that whenever you mention Munich the hunger and 


thirst motive sounds in the orchestra! 


ae _-s 
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I read, but without much excitement, a novel by 
\lfred Beetschen called “Ein Reiner Thor. Bay- 
reuther Fest-Spiel Roman.” The hero, a Parsifal 
sort of creature, though loving a woman at the 
twelfth hour, refuses her kiss, and rightly enough 
ends up in Boston as a teacher of piano. This point 


is very subtle. For the rest there is a lot of Bay- 


reuth gossip and musical talk. I fear this “pure 


fool” would not be popular in America 


-_-s -_-s 
‘= _— 


Hello! it’s time to eat again! Kellner, a bucket 
of beer, some soup, coffee, cakes, potatoes and 


sausages! I am ahungered! 


MR. AND MRS. EDMUND SEVERN. 


NM“ nD MRS. EDMUND SEVERN, who recently re 
turned from a sojourn in Florence, Italy, are both 


busy here again in their individual branches. Were it not 
for their innate modesty both of these excellent musi- 
cians would be better known than they are to-day Sut in 
the long run methods like theirs win in the end Not 
mly as a violinist and teacher is Mr. Severn making a 
name for himself \s a composer he is destined to grow 
New England cities have already heard his more ambitious 
works, while here in New York music lovers have heard 

me of his chamber music compositions, as well as some 
f his beautiful song Mrs. Severn is quite as busy as 


her talented husband. - Both as a teacher of the piano and 


the voice she is gaining pupils in New York and in Spring 














field, Mass where both she and Mr. Severn teach a few 
days each week. Their New York studio is at 131 West 
Fifty-sixth street, and in addition to the work there Mr 
and Mrs. Severn will be associated with Francis Walker 
Jointly with j ill conduct a school of music in 
the Van Dyke Buildin 
While abroad this summer Mr. and Mrs. Severn taught 
their respec ranche the Franc Walker Summe 
» J n odern Florence 4 
with the Severns, and par 
r of Mi Galbraith, a vocal 
p the ummer w¢ publ shed 
| M © I re givel 
Flore by Madame Stefani, the musical Lady Bount 
ful in the Tuscan capita A number upon the program, 
vhich was omitted from our previous report of this mu 
icale, was Mr. Severn’s Orientale, for piano and 
lin The Severns played this work at their own con 
cert in the Tuxedo last winter, and a criticism of the first 
performance was published in THe Musicat Courter. The 
guests at Madame Stefani’s were if anything more enth 
1astic ver th composition The hostes herselt pre 
wit untec T ) ane 
ed, the bamboo, by the way, being 
e Stefani’s garden 
EmMA Howson The closing week of the American 


Opera Company's engagement at Providence, R. I., brought 
forth the following press notices of Miss Pauline John 


son, the talented pupil of Miss Emma Howson: 





Miss Pa ne Johnson took the part of Marguerite, and her sweet 
€ 4 ene c ed ir ite eting I t y the 
eliness and the « it « r er ever be ing f and 
gl f : race shed She acted ‘ and ir 
ery ac i é ghtf ‘ rtrayed f c ge lience 
l « r 1 € ‘ ene ar ie at t 
ndow I vidence Times, 
Miss P e J n proved an instant ecess as Leonora, her 
“ ng a < rse t a r whic € ea s r x niy 
I e deat cene Her work was ned and ce was 
eet and true ir e diffic and ed scenes at it was 
her task to portray. At no time has she seemed to have so well 
pleased her audience as she did in the difficult task she essayed 
st night.—Providence News 
rhe piece ‘ ged and c ed, as a 1 f the 
peras handled by this organization The singing is par exce 
ence. Miss Pauline Johnson has not done better this season than 
e does in this instance as Leonora. Her clear, pleasing voice and 
iperior method tell powerfully in aria after aria.—Providence Even 


ng Telegran 


HENRIETTE WEBER IN HER New Stupi0.—Miss Heriette 
Weber, the pianist and accompanist, is now at home in her 
new studio, 60 West Thirty-ninth street \ number of 
promising pupils are taking lessons from Miss Weber 
who is equally skillful in teaching as she is in playing the 
piano. Further along in the season Miss Weber will give 

series of musicales, and her manager, Arnold Somlyo, 
has booked her for a number of public concerts and re 
citals. Miss Weber’s individuality and good taste is re 


flected in the manner in which she has furnished her studio. 
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The Troy (N. Y.) Vocal Society resumed rehearsals 
yesterday, October 1. 

Mrs. F. L. Tuck, of 21 Grant street, Bangor, Me., or- 
ganized a music students’ club, at her home, on Septem- 
ber 16. 

Guillaume Sauvlet will give a series of piano recitals 


during the autumn and winter under the auspices of the 
El Paso (Tex.) Music Club. 

The board directors of the National Federation 
Musical Clubs held a meeting week before the last at the 
Murray Hill Hotel, New York. 

The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is atranging a concert the last week in October. 
Camilla Urso, the violinist, is engaged as the soloist. 

As previously announced in THe Musicat Courter, Mil 
waukee is planning great things for the jubilee season of 
the Arion Club of the prosperous city on Lake Michigan. 

A music study club was organized at Cortland, N. Y., 
were: F. Tibbets, 
Mrs. Anna 


of of 


for 


officers elected 
vice-president; 


the 
Chamberlain, 


September 9, and 
president; W. E. 
Tu, secretary. 

The Philharmonic Society, the Haydn Male Chorus and 
the Cecilian Ladies’ Chorus, all of Utica, N. Y., attended 
the Pan-American Exposition and participated in the sing 
September 20 
Reyl, the new conductor of the Hoboken Quartet 
Club, directed the first rehearsal of the Sep 
tember 10. Mr. Reyl succeeds Johannes Wershinger, now 
director of the Dresden (Germany) Liedertafel. 

Both the Choral Club and Schubert Club of St. Paul, 
Minn., will have new homes this winter. Neither club is 
as yet permanently located. On October 16 the Schubert 
Club will hold a reception in Summit Hall, on Laurel 
avenue. 

The Philharmonic Club, of Indianapolis, Ind., has elected 
the following officers: President, H. H. Van Wie; vice 
president, C. S. Eaglesfield; secretary, Charles O. Bryan; 

Henry Laut; librarian, John Wilson; director, 
Nell. Rehearsals for the season began a fort- 
night ago 

The Choral Society of Washington, D. C., begins re- 
hearsals at Carroll Institute Hall on October 7. Josef 
Kaspar will be the director again, and Dr. Anton Gloetz 
s accepting | the , en postion: of >i accompanist for 


ing contests on Friday, 


Emil 


society on 


treasurer, 
Edward 


_has 





will be sung at the 
” at the March 


Handel’s “Messiah” 
and Verdi's ‘Requiem 


the season. 
Christmas concert, 
concert. 

A new choral society has been organized at Cambridge, 
Mass., and Bertram C. Henry, a Harvard graduate, has 
been chosen for conductor. Mr. Henry, who received his 
musical education in Germany (one of his teachers 
ing Rheinberger, of Munich), is a member of the faculty 
of the Faelten Pianoforte School, Boston, Mass. 

One of the first of the musical clubs to give a concert 
this season was the Euterpean Ladies’ Chorus, of Colum 


be 


bus, Ohio. The date was September 12. Mrs. Mary E. 
Cassell conducted the forty voices participating in the 
choruses. Solos were sung by Mrs. Humphreys, Miss 


Roberts, Miss Downs and Master Howard Woodbury, a 


boy soprano. 
A program of Hungarian and Bohemian folk music will 
inaugurate the season of the Fortnightly Musical Club of 


Zanesville, Ohio, on October 9. The officers and commit 
tees for this club for the year 1901-1902 are as follows: 
President, Miss Judith Griffith; vice-president, Miss Ella 
Stultz; secretary and treasurer, Miss Margaret Stultz; 
executive committee, Mrs. George Stanbery, Mrs. C. U 
Hanna, Mrs. L. K. Brown, Miss Kate Davenport Jones; 
musical committee, Miss Katharine Stanbery, Mrs. Rufus 


Burton, Miss Mary Conrade, Miss Anna Allison Jones. 


Wuitney Tew REMAINS UntiL Fesruary.—Because of 


the many demands for the services of Whitney Tew, the 
celebrated basso, for oratorio, song recitals and miscel 
laneous concerts, his manager, Henry Wolfsohn, has per 


suaded him to give up his European concerts in January 
and remain in America until February 1, when he will re 
turn to England. Already is Mr. Tew engaged for many 
of the principal oratorio performances. In addition to his 
singing with the Handel and Haydn Society, the Brook 
lyn Oratorio, the Washington and St. Louis choral socie 
ties, and song recitals in New York on November 11, 
Boston, November 14, and Brooklyn, he is be 
heard in a performance of “The Messiah” to be given in 
recital in Buffalo and the Art 


also to 


Minneapolis, a song with 
I § 


Society in Pittsburg. 


FoR VIOLIN PLAyInG.—Ferdinand 
this well-known institu 


New York INSTITUTE 


and Hermann Carri, directors of 


tion, have resumed their work of teaching. The Messrs 
Carri will have a very busy season. Quite a large number 
applications have been received by the Messrs. Carri 


of 
from various parts of the country, 
studying at present at their institution. 
by the Messrs. Carri will occur beginning of November at 


Knabe Hall. le 


besides the 
The first concert 


many pupils 


usical . 


People 


Herbert Milliken has begun his second year as teacher 


of the violin in Bay City, Mich. 
a studio in 


Mrs. Arthur Crabbe, of London, will open 
Worcester, Mass. She will teach piano and other branches 
Herbert Cram, a young baritone singer from Minneap 


has come to New York to study with Oscar 


Minn., 
Saenger. 
After a restful summer vacation, 


1 
Oils, 


Miss Eleanor Bushnell 


has resumed her classes in piano and harmony at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Mrs. Tappan Adney, soprano, and Miss_ Elizabeth 
Walker, pianist, gave a recital at Clark’s Hall, Caribou 
Me., on September 17 

American singer with some Euro 


Miss Clara Hunt, an 
pean reputation, gave a concert at 
September 19. She is 
State during the autumn. 

It is reported that Miss Kate Vannah is receiving satis 
factory royalties upon some of her songs. Miss Vannah 
and was educated in her own 


on 


Watertown, N. Y., 


to appear in other towns in this 


is a native of Gardiner, Me., 


State and at Emmitsburg, Md 

Otto F. Dans, a youthful violinist residing at Oshkosh, 
Wis., has composed a popular waltz, and accordingly is 
being complimented by his friends and neighbors The 
young man is twenty-one years old 

Paul Berge, a talented young musician from New Or- 
leans, has been admitted to the first class in the Brussels 


Conservatory. Young Berge passed a high entrance ex 
amination. Marks Kaiser was the teacher of young Berge, 
who is a son of Dr. Philip Berge 

Miss Helena Augustin gave a piano recital on Septem 
ber 9 at the summer home of Mrs. James L. Breese, 
Southampton, L. I. Her program included works by Mo 
3eethoven, Chopin, Von Weber, Liszt and Moszkow 


zart, 
ski. Miss Augustin is a pupil of Carrefio 
Gasten Borch, a ’cello player and composer, will give a 


concert on October 4 at the First Congregational Church, 


Duluth, Minn. He will be assisted by the Beethoven 
Club—Gerard Tonning, Fred H. Bradbury, J. H. Flaaten, 
T. N. Goedahl and G. Borch 

Dr. Arthur Heft, director of the Symphony Orchestra 


Ia., has announced that generous is contribu 








at Des Moines, 
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SHERWOOD, 
Greatest American Pianist. 
ESTHER FEE, 
Violinist. 
(Paris—In America Nov. 1.) 


BRUNO STEINDEL, 


t 
| 
The Noted ’Cellist. ¢ 


ooo 


CLARA MURRAY, 
Harpist. 

LEONE LANGDON KEY, 
Organist. 
KATHERINE HOFMANN, 
Regular Accompanist. 
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ELECTA GIFFORD, ? 


+ 

5 Soprano. 
(Late of Royal Opera, Amsterdam.) | 
| 

+ 
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MABELLE CRAWFORD, ?¢ 
Contralto. + 


GLENN HALL, ¢ 


Tenor. . 
SYDNEY LLOYD WRIGHTSON, ? 
The English Baritone. + 
MASTER LLOYD SIMONSON, 
+ The Famous Boy Soprano. 
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A recently discovered science which develops every accepted voice into the same tones with which Patti, De Reszké 


__,_ 


or compass. 


MARY M. SHEDD, Discoverer and Teacher, 


and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 
The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 


=" Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 
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ive returned from 
urope, where he 
made very successful 
appearances. 
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HELEN BUCKLEY, 


S316 MADISON AVENUE, CHICAGO. 
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tions are being made toward the maintenance of the or- 
chestral concerts to be given during this season. 

Miss Mary A. O’Mara, one of the best known piano 
teachers in Troy, N. Y., has returned from her vacation 
and resumed her professional duties. 

Russell A. Loring, of Hingham, Mass., has entered upon 
his duties as the new instructor of the violin at the Arcade 
Conservatory of Music, at Cleveland, Ohio 

Florizel Reuter is the name of a boy violinist who has 
studied in Geneva, Switzerland, with Henri Marteau. It is 
reported that Reuter will make a tour later in the season 

Miss Ida Lewis, solo soprano of Emanuel Baptist 
Church, Albany, N. Y., has been engaged also for the af 
ternoon Sunday services at Holy Cross Church, Troy, 
NF. 

Miss Nellie May Ebersole, a musician of ability, has re 
turned to her home in Indianapolis, after a restful vacation 
passed in the country. 

Musical prodigies come springing up, and one of the 
latest to enter the ranks is Master Charles Clough, of 
Burlington, Ia. The lad is said to be only eleven years 
old. His teacher was Miss Cora Brobst, of Burlington 

J. Frank Donahue gave an organ recital at the new 
First Congregational Church, Torrington, Conn., ¢ on Sep 
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tember 18. He was assisted by Dr. Carl E. Dufft, Mrs 
Minnie Atwood Jackson and Mrs. Emma Atwood Curtis, 

Miss Marie McFarland, a Denver singer, who recently 
returned from her studies abroad, gave a concert at the 
Broadway Theatre, Denver, on September 27. She was 
assisted by the Denver Apollo Club and M. Appy, ’cellist 

The Dessauer-Troostkyk School of Music at New 
Haven, Conn., has reopened its doors, this being the tenth 
year of the institution. Pupils of this school are prepared 
for entrance to the department of music at Yale University 

George L. Heyes, Mrs. McDonald-Estill and Miss Alice 
Fallon gave a musicale recently at the rooms of the Lamb 
Club, of Helena, Mon. The musicale was one of a series 
to be given on the days set apart for the entertainment of 
women. 

Miss Lilla B. Harding, who won the free scholarship in 
the department of vocal music at the Ithaca Conservatory 
is a pupil of W. H. Hoerrner, of Binghamton, N. Y., and 
a member of the choir of Trinity Memorial Church, Bing 
hamton, of which Mr. Hoerrner is choirmaster 

Miss Hattie Sternfeld has returned to the city after a 
pleasant vacation spent among the Westchester Hills, and 
partly at the Catskill Mountains. She has resumed teach 
in at her studio in Steinway Hall, and at the Educationa! 
Alliance, where Miss Sternfeld is head of the piano depart 
ment, and also at her private studio, 232 West 126th street 

W. D. Armstrong, who is president of the Illinois Stat 

; 


Music Teachers’ Association, gave the first recital on the 


Henry C. Priest memorial organ, at the First M. E 
Church, Alton, Ill. The new organ is the largest in Alton 
and one of the finest in the State. The organ is a two 
manual tubular pneumatic, with twenty-five speaking stops 
and five mechanical attachments. The organ is operated by 
electricity At the recital Mr. Armstrong played a dedi 
cation march composed especially for the occasion. Charles 


Haagen sang the “Evening Star,” from “Tannhauser,” 
and Dudley Buck’s “Fear Not, O Israel.” 

I'he formal opening of the new building of the Landon 
Conservatory of Music at Dallas, Tex., was celebrated with 
a concert on September 10. Following is the musical pro 
gram: Schubert, “L’Abeille,” violin, Miss Sue Marcia 


Beebe; Henselt, “If I Were a Bird,” two pianos, Misses 
Isabell Hutcheson and Ethel Powell; De Beriot, Seventl 
Concerto, violin, Miss Beebe; Mannay, “Within Thine 
Eyes,” vocal, Miss Jessie Woodruff Pottle; (a) He ff mann, 
“Snow Flakes,” piano solo; (b) Chopin, “Bercev use’; (c) 
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Rubinstein, “Le Bal Waltz,” Miss Powell; Thomas, “Sum- 
mer Night,” vocal, Miss Pottle; (a) McDowell, “The 
Brook”; (b) McDowell, “Shadow Dance,” Mrs. Elbert 
Dunlap; Chaminade, “Le Soir,” op. 79, No. 2, two pianos 
Miss Powell and Mrs. Dunlap. Mr. Landon was assisted 
in receiving by Miss Pike, Miss Hardwick, the Misses 


Bessie Boggs, Kathleen Oxford, Effie Farish, Ethel 
Cook, Dudley Hawes, Ruth Withers and Miss Carr, of 
California. Misses Florine Fry, Mildred Holloway, Hattic 
Jeane O’Bannon and Sadie Wil! received the cards of the 
visitors, After the musical numbers an address was de 
livered by the Rev. Mr. Boggs 


Max BenpHerim.—Max Bendheim has begun the season 
at his studio, No. 332 West Fifty-sixth street, with every 
indication of continued success 4 number of his last 
year’s pupils are now singing either in concert or on the 
i 


stage, and, no doubt, his work in the coming year will de 


velop a like number of fine voices 


GENEVIEVE Bispee.—Genevieve Bisbee has opened het 
large and attractive studio for the winter, in preparation 
for a very busy season. Its artistic beauty has been added 
to by a splendid new Steinway grand, which will give still 
greater charm to Miss Bisbee’s pupils’ recitals and her de 
lightful “evenings of music.”” Miss Bi isbee’s readable book 
let, entitled ‘““Leschetizky and His Method,” should be read 
by all who are interested in Leschetizky’s method and the 


study of the piano 


ERR KAPELLMEISTER ADOLF GOETTMANN 


(Berlin, W., Buelowstr, 854), from whose well 
known vocal school during the past year three tenors 
one baritone and a coloratura singer were engaged lor 
important German and foreign opera houses, as well as 


two mezzo sopranos, two altos and one baritone appeared 
with very good success in concert and in church, re 
ypened his vocal class on September 16. The experienced 
voice builder accepts newcomers from September 1, since 
his return from Marburg, where, upon invitation of the 
university authorities of that town, he gave lectures 
upon the subject of “Education of the Vocal Organ and 


Spea a: Tone P r oduct ion.” 
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PEAKING as man and not as critic, and with a 
candor which requires a certain and by no 
means inconsiderable degree of courage, I put 
myself down in black and white, and for the 
first time in my life, as wearied of Wagner. As 





a critic it is a different thing altogether; for 
the admiration a Wagner invites is based upon the solid 
foundation of his matchless might as a musician, his ir- 
resistible powers as a poet, and in one word his world 
conquering gifts of genius. ‘‘That tired feeling,’ there- 
fore, is an entirely personal and it may be only a tem- 
porary one; at least I hope that it will prove-such, for 
I should not like to journey to my end through this world 
without love for Wagner. 

The causes for it are also in the main self-inflicted or 
professionally produced ones, and are probably based prin 
cipally upon the toujours perdrix Wagner diet, with which 


ny musical stomach has been overfed operatically, just as 
it was overdosed with Beethoven symphonically, whereby 
the final effect was naturally the same. As a critic I was 
forced to hear so and so many good, bad or indifferent 
performances of Beethoven symphonies every winter, year 
after year, season after season, for the last quarter of a 
century, and I knew them from memory already before I 
ever became a critic. 

“Is it a wonder, therefore, that despite their grandeur and 
beauty they have lost their charm for me, and have ceased 
to be of interest to me, even when performed in the most 
matchless manner under a Nikisch or a Weingartner, bya 
Berlin Philharmonic or Royal Orchestra? And it is fast 
growing to be the same thing with the works of Wagner, 
about whose “Tannhauser” I can say what the hero him 
self utters to Venus, when he is growing tired of her 
charms: “Zum Ueberdruss ist mir dein Lieben.” ‘“Lohen 
grin,” poetical as the legend and the language of the work, 
f the scintillating 


radiant as the music is, the sameness 
ky blue color and the monotony of the square rhythm 


y 





that pervades nearly the whole work from beginning to the 
end, have made it almost unendurable for me It is 
tedious to sleepiness, and if I have to hear a representa 
tion of “Lohengrin” professionally, because of a new 
singer, or some other important circumstance connected 
with the performance itself, I have hit upon the not over 
complicated device of inviting some fresh and enthusiastic 
young music student—if possible one who never before 
heard “Lohengrin’”—and thus, through his or her enjoy 
nent of the work I derive something like a renewed in 
terest. in it. 

But this, of course, is only an artificial and indirect means 


if spurring myself on to listen to an opera, which once 
upon a time, when I heard it myself for the first time, ever 
o many years ago, I dubbed “a divine revelation.” The 
man to whom I made in all sincerity and in the hyperen 
thusiasm of youth this sacrilegious utterance happened to 
be the greatest anti-Wagnerite among the musicians of im- 
portance of his time. It was the late Ferdinand Hiller, 
who, although much older than myself, honored me with 
his friendship and later on became my trusted and valued 
adviser. He did not “sit down” on me, when I went into 
raptures about “Lohengrin”: he did not even try to 
dampen my enthusiasm, but I remember his kind and 
slightly sad smile, when he said to me: “Some day you 
will return to Mozart. You will become weary of the 
continuously alternating A major and F sharp minor key 
color.” Nevertheless I happened to come in upon him 
one day when I found Hiller deeply engrossed in the study 
of the orchestral score of “Lohengrin.” His prophecy, 
however, has been fulfilled in its latter part sooner than I 


ever dreamed that it would or could become true, while 
the return to Mozart was only in so far an impossibility, as 
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I had never forsaken my first love in music, except for tem 
porary flirtations of a more or less serious kind and length 
of duration with Schubert, Schumann and Chopin. 

For Liszt I had never any love, nor was Mendelssohn 
ever much to my liking I gloried in the orchestral 
colors, the harmonic daring and the rhythmic pregnancy 
of Berlioz, but I never loved him. The latter feeling I 
experienced, however, much later in the case of Tschaikow 
sky, whom I admire ardently. The taste for Brahms is an 
acquired one with me, just as is the one for eating to 
matoes. Of this latter juicy fruit I could not even bear 
the smell when I made the first attempt at eating them in 
the United States, and now here in Germany, where I 
cannot get them half as fresh or luscious, I have a per 
fect craving for them. 

The same experience I underwent with regard to 
Brahms’ music. At first I could not stand it, and Tschai 
kowsky’s answer to Bulow, when the latter tried to con 
vince his Russian friend of the greatness of Brahms’ mu 
sic: “It may be very great; in fact, as long as you say so 
I cannot doubt that it is great; but I don’t like it.” was 
just what I would have said to a similar question, and in 
fact did say not more than fifteen years ago. Now I long 
for a good performance of the Second Symphony, either 
one of the two piano concertos, most of the choral and all 
§ Brahms’ chamber music. Thus is the frailty of human 


taste, especially that of a conscientious critic, who ana 
lyzes his own feelings and does not care to lie to himself 
regarding his own predilections or antipathies. The only 
two composers with regard to whose works I have never 
yet felt the slightest wavering are Beethoven and Bach 
My admiration for the latter has ever been on the increase, 
until it now has reached a point which is very akin to 
awe. I felt piously inclined as a mere boy when listening 
to the St. Matthew Passion Music, and I want to kneel 
down before the greatest of all musicians that lived so far, 
when I hear the same work to-day. Beethoven I admire 
3ach I revere, but Mozart I love! 

This incidental musical credo has led me from my mut- 
ton, however, and I want to return to it by stating that 
the first and the last of the lyric dramas of Wagner are o1 
have become equally boresome to me for opposite reasons. 
In “Rienzi” the composer was not yet “Richard himself,” 
and his striving to imitate the cheap and frequently vulgar 
effects of Meyerbeer, only because the latter had achieved 
popularity by means of their application, makes “Rienzi” 
an epignon emulsion not worthy of Wagner. The con 
trary is the case with ‘“Parsifal.” It is the hard and par 
tially dry fruit produced by an aged tree. Senility speaks 
out of many pages of a score which by means of artificial 
and clever mood pictures cloaks the paucity and sterility 
of the musical ideas. Wagner was impotent in invention 
when he begot “Parsifal.”. Moreover, I believe he lied 
to himself and to others with regard to the religious fer- 
vor displayed in his Swan Song. I cannot help doubting 


his sincerity in this music, just as little as I believe in 
that of Mendelssohn, when this baptized Jew writes the 
music of an oratorio in honor of St. Paul, and this is what 
disgusts me in both ‘“Parsifal” and “St. Paul,” as unsimi 
lar as these works are in every other respect. Rubinstein 
must have felt something very similar when he said:‘‘Wag 
ner created his ‘Parsifal’ merely from anti-Semitism. 
Christ having been a Jew, Wagner craved for a new 
Christ, not descended from Jewish parentage, and thus 
he conceived one of his own begetting and named him 
‘Parsifal.’” 

With the work which by most musicians is deemed Wag 
ner’s chef d’ceuvre, “Die Meistersinger von Nuernberg,” 
I made the same mistake which I committed with the 
writings of Dickens. The first volume of the latter’s fic 
tion I ever got a hold of was “David Copperfield,” which 
I read during the first summer of my sojourn in the 
United States. It fascinated and amused me so much that 
I devoured everything else Dickens ever wrote without 
making a stop, or an exception, or a change in the way 
of taking up some other book in between. The effect was 
naturally and as might have been expected, that Dickens 
palled on me, and that I have never been able to read any 
thing of his for a second time. Now it was during the 
winter of 1873-4—if I am not mistaken—that “Die Meis 
tersinger’ was given for the first time at Cologne, and 
created such a sensation and furore in that heretofore 
anti-Wagnerian town that the work was given thirteen 
times in the course of that one season. I attended all of 
the thirteen performances, and it turned out for me an 
unlucky number, in so far as I have never been able to sit 
through an entire “Meistersinger” representation ever 
since with any Ccegree of comfort, rest or complete enjoy 
ment. I knew everything by heart before it was being 
sung and that made it harder to endure. I also found 
that there were too many recurrences of the same musical 
thoughts, and no representation I had to attend afterward 
not even the first Bayreuth performance, seemed to m« 
half as interesting or as good as the ones I heard at Co 
logne at the age of twenty with Eugenie Pappenheim 
now living in New York, as Eva; with Otto Schelper, 
still singing the same part at Leipsic to this day, as Hans 
Sachs, and a most glorious one he was in voice and ac 
tion, and with Jaeger, who has long since joined the silent 
majority, as Walther von Stolzing. I remember that old 
man Hiller left his box on the evening of the premiére it 





utter disgust right after the street fight s« without 
waiting for the poetical anti-climax of the ht wood 
of the final scene of the second act, muttering to himsel 
as he slammed the decor of the box What, that is meant 


for music; damn it, it is Schweinerei!”” You'll excuse me 


please, for not making an attempt at translating the last 
word of the anathema 


Now you may say to me: But what of the “Nibelungen 


ring?’ and I shall have to confess that its dramatis per 


sonae never took a hold of me, and that in fact they, with 
the exception of the twins Siegmund and Sieglinde, and 
, 


of Britnnhilde and the young Siegfried, did not even ir 


terest me Their fate could not impress me, for they are 


not human in either their language, aspirations or senti 





ments, and considered as gods they are partially weak and 
all of them unnatural to ridiculousness As for the music 
of the “‘Nibelungenring,” it is of all of Wagner’s works 
the most uneven in value of invention. There are mo 
ments and whole episodes of overwhelming beauty and 


freshness, climaxes of wonderful vivacity and electrifying 
effectiveness and tragic expressions of tremendous power 
nay terrific, almost heathenish. irrelentlessness of torment 
But these are on the whole the exception, the far apart 


culminating points of a work of four evenings in duration 


n which there cccur ever so many quart d’heures d’ennuie 


1s a French critic so aptly described them. If I could 
make for myself—mind you, only for myself—a selection 


f the places in the “Nibelungenring”’ I should like to 


hear again, I could curtail the four scores and draw them 
together in one single one, which it would not take more 
than one evening to perform. This of course sounds like 
heresy, not to say black blasphemy; but these are my 
sentiments and I have the courage to state them boldly 
and frankly 

There remain then two works of Wagner not mentioned 
in the above list, and these are also the only ones which 
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have not yet lost their hold upon me, for I can still listen 
to them with intense and genuine enjoyment of their mu- 
sical and dramatic contents. I mean “The Flying Dutch- 
man,” the most characteristic and first strong, original 
and fresh creation of Wagner's early period, and “Tristan 
und Isolde,” which in my estimation is his real chef 
d’ceuvre, his ripest as well as his most consistent work, 
and the one in which his inventive power is equally as 
strong as his constructive jaculty. In it Wagner realized 
most potently his own aspirations and ideals, for in “Tris- 
tan” his Koennen was equal to his Wollen, and no artist 
can ever reach a higher plane. 

Curiously enough circumstances enabled me within the 
last few months to verify and corroborate these impres- 
sions and sentiments, which of course are entirely of a 
purely personal nature. I heard “The Flying Dutchman” 
at Bayreuth, where I listened to it with a rapture and en- 
thusiasm which I had not felt before for a long time in 
any Wagner performance, and now last week I attended, 
returned to Berlin, as one of the first representations of 
the season, a production of “Tristan und Isolde.” It was 
the Isolde I had come to hear, our new dramatic soprano; 
but it was the music which held me in my seat at the 
Royal Opera House from the first note of the Vorspiel 
to the last B major sigh of the Liebestod. Richard 
Strauss conducted, which means that the reading of the 
score was a congenial one. He interprets no work of the 
master more sympathetically than “Tristan.” The o1 
chestra was superb from beginning to end, and the mise 
en-scéne, barring the shabby setting of the first act and 
the listlessness of the chorus, beyond cavil. Miss Plaich- 
inger, our new heroine, was not heroic enough, but she 
has a fine, well trained voice and sings with intelligence 
and musical feeling. She was disappointing only in the 
bu 


moments of highest passion and dramatic verve, 
in the finale of the first act and in the love duet of the 
second, she sang the Liebestod in overwhelmingly 
beautiful and simple, natural style Real dramatic so 
pranos, however, are extremely scarce, and Miss Plaich 
inger is not one of the small number. Gruening you 
know, and therefore I need not tell you that he also was 
Both partners stood there 


no Niemann in the love duet 
and sang to each other instead of in each other. He also 
saved his voice during the first two acts in order to have 
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e dying scene of the last 





the requisite force for the trij 
one, and in this he succeeded. One artist only was satis 
factory from first to last, and that was Baptist Hoffmann, 
who vocally as well as histrionically was alike admirable 
in the part of Kurwenal 
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A coloratura soprano, whom I noticed favorably in my 
recent report of the “Charivari” performances at the The- 
ater des Westens, Miss May Hamaker, a young New York 
girl, who has since been singing with some success at the 
“Lebende Lieder” (animated songs) in Kroll’s Garden, 
just signed a contract to appear at several of the leading 
variety theatres in America next season 
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The Berlin Lokal Anszeiger tells us that Lilli Lehmann 
is finishing her vacation at her villa in the Tyrol, and dis 
playing her sylphlike figure in the native costume, short 
skirts and all. Oh, for a day in the Tyrol with a camera! 
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Daniel Visanski, the talented New York violinist, has 
just returned from Sassnitz, where he spent a pleasant and 
profitable summer, for several of his pupils had gone with 
him to the north coast, and continued their violin lessons 
during the entire hot spell 
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The Latin Quarter of Berlin is beginning to awaken 
from its long summer fam. The music student is once 


more rampant on the Potsdamerstrasse. What marvelous 
sights we shall behold soon, when this season’s crop of 
new American students, fresh from the States, begins to 
find its way into the haunts of the music makers, and dis 
plays itself in all the glory of the latest transatlantic fash- 
ions. What weird “hair cuts,” what skin tight trousers, 
what pigmy hats, what Lilliputian overcoats, what short 
skirts, what pretty faces we shall see! 
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One of the first concertmasters of our Royal Opera, 
handsome and popular Bernhard Dessau, has just received 
a tempting offer from America to lead the first violins of 
the newly formed Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. In 
spite of the fact that Dessau was tendered the neat sum 
of $4,000 for a short season, he refused the engagement, 
prefering to remain here with his many private pupils, and 
to continue his duties at the Opera and at Stern’s Conserv 


atory, where he is one of the leading teachers 
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Sam Grimson, a favorite and private pupil of Joachim, 
has just returned from a vacation spent in England. Mr. 
Grimson has announced a concert with orchestra, to take 
place after Christmas, and is already booked for eleven 
out of town engagements. 
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e second kapellmeister in Breslau, re 
He bet that he could play 


Herr Priiwer, tl 


cently won a curious wager. 
all the “Ring des Nibelungen” on the piano, and sing tix 
roles to his own accompaniment, without making more 
than six mistakes. He made only four, and won. This is 
a feat which several other leaders of my acquaintance 
might have some hesitation about attempting 
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Herbert Robinson, the big basso from Minneapolis, who 
has been a resident of Berlin for over five years, left for 
London last week, where he proposes to make his perma 
’ 


nent home 
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Here’s one adopted from a German comic paper 
Rose—" What’s become of that Mrs. Musicke’s son. She 


used to think him a budding genius?” 


Ethel—*‘He’s become a blooming idiot.” 
g 
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Miss Mary Sheratt, a young American pianist, pupil of 
Leopold -Godowsky, will give an orchestral concert at 
Beethoven Hall, early in October 
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Neville Bloch, editor of the German Times, an English 
paper much read by foreign students here, is engaged to be 
izabeth Wetzel, a German-American 

Theater des Westens 





married to Miss E 
singer, now busy at 
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S. E. Hartman, the Chicago baritone, attended the Bay 
reuth performances as the guest of Schumann-Heink. The 
great singer was so enthusiastic about Mr. Hartmann’s 
voice that she advised him by all means to stay here and 
study German opera, in preference to singing at London 
concerts, where he had already booked several engage- 
ments. The ambitious Chicagoan at once came back to 
Berlin, and proved his mettle by memorizing the role of 
Telramund in two days—quite a feat for one who has just 
stepped out of Italy, where he has been singing opera for 

three years in the most approved Italian style 
eS = 

Miss Minnie Methot, the gifted New York soprano, 
formerly prima donna of the “Princess Chic” opera com- 
pany, has settled in Beriin for a few months in order to 
study several German operatic roles with one of our best 
local maestros. Miss Methot has a “dramatic” soprano 
voice, and intends to go in for the parts of Elizabeth 
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‘Tannhauser”), Mimi (“Bohéme”), Elsa (“Lohengrin”) 
and Ulana (“Manru,” Paderewski’s new opera) 
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Mrs. Benzig, a contralto from New York, with an un- 
usually rich and voluminous voice, is doing splendid work 
under Frau Lilli Lehmann. Some music students suc- 
ceed not on account of, but in spite of, their teachers. 
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Major Pond, the old-time American impresario, was in 
town for a few days. He has been taking the waters at 
Marienbad. While here the hustling Major signed a con- 
tract with a new violin prodigy for an early tour in the 
United States. He refused to make premature publication 
of the name of this latest catch 
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All the numerous Berlin friends and admirers of Miss 
Estelle Liebling are immensely delighted at her good for- 
tune in being signed for the season by Henry Wolfsohn, 
and they look forward expectantly to the accounts of her 
first appearance in New York with Kubelik 
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Moriz Rosenthal is not to be heard in Berlin after all 
this winter. His Russian engagements will take up so 
much of his time and necessitate so much traveling that 
he feeis it incumbent upon himself to postpone his Berlin 
recitals. This postponement will probably be for several 
years, as the pianist’s itinerary includes Paris and London 
for next spring and summer and the United States for the 
following winter seasor 
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During his stay in London during the season just past 
Prof. Dr. Joachim became acquainted with Lord R., a 
nobleman more agreeable than musical. The violinist in 
vited the peer to attend one of the Joachim Quartet con 
certs at St. James’ Hall. On the appointed day Lord R 
arrived at the establishment, and by mistake wandered into 
the Moore & Burgess Minstrel Show, held on the ground 
floor. That ning Joachim and Lord R. met at dinner 
“How did you like us?” inquired the artist. “Very much 
indeed,” answered the nobleman; “at first I had some dif 


ficulty to make you out under your black paint. Your 





antics were most amusing. I no idea you could sing 


id dance to 
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Marguerite Melville, that rarely gifted chit of a girl, 
about whose piano quintet I wrote so enthusiastically some 
months ago is at work on a piano concerto. If this new opus 
turns out on a par with the last, then pianists may well 
congratulate themselves, for Miss Melville possesses an 
inexhaustible mine of melody, and knows how to dress it 
effectively and brilliantly 
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Frank Bryan, a blind pianist from Boston, pupil of 
Jedliczka, will give a concert at Beethoven Hall early in 
November. 
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Mortimer Davis, of San Francisco, formerly a pupil of 
De Pachmann, has decided to settle permanently in Berlin. 
He is very busy teaching, and looks forward to a most 
successful season 
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Mr. Tunberg, of Omaha, Neb., will leave his teacher of 

last season, Felix Dreyschock, and follow the banner of 


Franz Kullak. 


I have often read that musicians, as a rule, attain 


to fair age, but I never supposed that their longev- 
ity is so surprising as Manager Hermann Wolff would have 
us believe In his Concert Calendar for 1901-1902 there 
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are recorded the dates of the birth and death of famous 
composers. We find, for instance, that Joachim Raff was 
born May 27, 1722, and died June 25, 1882; J. Ph. Rameau, 
born September 25, 1683, died September 12, 1864, and 
Anton Bruckner, born September 4, 1324, died October 
11, 1896. Thus Raff lived to be 160 years old, Rameau 
181 and Bruckner 572! 

In his jast will and testament the late Fritz Simrock, 
owner of the music publishing house of that name, left 
the manuscript score of Mozart's “Nozze di Figaro” to 
the Berlin Royal Library, which now owns one more of 
the most valuable of Mozart’s autograph scores, among 
the remainder being that of “The Magic Flute.” 
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Prof. Max Klinger, of Leipsic, has been selected for the 
sculpturing of the Brahms monument to be erected in 
the composer’s native town of Hamburg. 
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I had the pleasure of meeting last week the eminent 
young Chicago musical littérateur and vocal teacher Wil- 
liam Hubbard, whom I had not seen since Paderewski’s 
concert in Dresden four years ago. Mr. Hubbard will 
leave Berlin soon in order to be able to resume his activ- 
ity in Chicago with the begining of next season, 
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Hugo Kaun, the Milwaukee male chorus conductor and 
composer, will give a chamber music soirée with a pro- 
gram entirely of his own works at Leipsic on October 18, 
and an orchestral concert of his compositions in Berlin 
on the previous night 
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After the continued success the Royal Opera House is 
experiencing with Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Dalila,” 
which is being presented there at least once every week 


before large and enthusiastic audiences, Director Hof- 
pauer, of the Theater des Westens, decided to put on the 
French composer's opera “Henry VIIL.,” in the course of 
the coming season. In order to create increased interest 


for the work he invited Saint-Saéns to conduct the first 
performance in person. In a very long and somewhat 
stilted letter Saint-Saéns begs to be excused, because for 
eighteen years he has not been able to stay in Paris even 
during the winter. He always lives either in Asia or in 
he cold spell, and hence will and cannot 
» conduct opera or to participate in con- 


\frica during 


accept offers t 
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The first operatic director to try the Bayreuth version 


of “The Flying Dutchman” in one session without a break 
was Gregor, of Flberfeld, and the experiment seems to 
have been a successful one from what I learned about the 


performance through a letter: received from a good au- 


The directors of the Vienna Conservatory have ac- 
ted the resignation of Professors Epstein, Door, Rosé 
and Stoll under the plea that they could not allow these 
gentlemen to dictate to them conditions in the way of 
running the conservatory. Professors Ludwig and Marx 
will be the successors in the piano department, and Court 

inger and actor Albert Stritt will undertake the 





teaching of the dramatic classes of the conservatory, Emil 
Sauer, of course, will be the head of the new “master 
school” of piano playing, and he glories in a much coveted 
salary of 7,000 florins, for which he 






title and an annu 
will have comparatively little work to perform. 
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Georg Leitert, once upon a time a popular piano vir- 
tuoso, died last week in the Saxonian Lunatic Asylum 


Hubertus berg after 3 a long _illness at at the age of forty- 





nine. He was born at Dresden, where he created a sen- 
sation as a Wunderkind of thirteen years. Then he began 
to study music seriously, and later on became one of the 
favorite pupils of Liszt, whom he also accompanied to 
Rome. Afterward his virtuoso career led him over the 
entire Continent, until in 1878 he settled down as teacher 
at the Horak Piano School in Vienna, whence in 1881 he 
emigrated to Paris, where for nearly twenty years he held 
a foremost position as teacher and concert pianist. Also 
as a composer Leitert made a name for himself, although 
he left but few published works. 


The death of the world-renowned Handel student, bi- 
ographer and editor of the revised edition of Handel’s 
works, Dr. Fried- 

ch Chrysander, 
was probably made 
known to you by 
cable before these 
lines will reach 
you. He died at 
Bergsdorf, near 
Hamburg, at the 
age of seventy-five, 





having been born 
at Luebthoen, in 
Mecklenberg. He 
studied music at 
the university 
town of Rostock, 
in his native State, 








and there also ob- 
tained the philo 





Dr. FriepricH CHRYSANDER. 


sophical doctor de- 
gree. His travels took him to England, where his 
predilection for Handel’s works was strengthened and 
where he conceived the plan of his life work.—[See last 
issue for obituary.—Epb. M. C.]. 


Still another death of recent occurrence is that of Rich- 
ard Kleinmichel, who died at Berlin at the age of fifty- 
five, equally well known and respected as musician and 
as musical littérateur. He was born December 3i, 1846, 
at Posen, where he received his first musical education 
from his father, a military bandmaster. Kleinmichel later 
on graduated from the Leipsic Conservatory, where he 
became a first-class pianist. He also returned, after he 
had made a scanty living as music teacher in Hamburg 
for some years, to Leipsic in 1876, scoring there consider- 
able success as conductor at the opera and likewise as 
pianist. In 1890 he abdicated the baton and came to Ber- 
lin, where he settled as composer and musical editor. 
Here he gained special merit, not only through his skill- 
ful arrangement of piano scores of Wagner’s works, but 
also through the resurrection of several important but 
neglected operas, which regained a new lease of life in his 
revised edition; thus, for instance, Lortzing’s “Opera 
Rehearsal,” which has since been given with success in 
Berlin. His own compositions denote a great versatility 
of talent, for they not only comprise piano pieces, among 
them some excellent studies, but also symphonies and two 
operas, “Manon” and “Der Pfeifer von Dusenbach.” 
Kleinmichel was also Berlin correspondent and at the 
time of his death editor of the Leipsic Signale fuer die 
Musikalische Welt. 
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Numerous have been the visitors at the Berlin office of 
Tue MusicaL Courter, not only in the short intermission 
of my sojourn at the seashore but also since my return to 
town last week. I may mention Mr. Nordheimer, of To- 
ronto, the consul of the German empire ; Axel Delmar, poet 


and opera libretto writer, formerly of the Royal Comedy 
of Berlin; Kadisch, a young conductor recommended by 
Hofkapellmeister Dr. Karl Muck; Miss Kathrin Hilke, 
solo soprano, from the Cathedral of New York; Max 
Leckner, teacher of piano and theory, from Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Carl Heinzen, from Compton Hill, Kensington; 
Ernest H. Bauer, violinist, and Leo Schulz,.’cellist, of the 
Bendix Quartet, of New York; Miss Caroline Koehler, 
pianist, from San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Margaret Craw- 
ford, the young American dramatic soprano, who is about 
to enter upon her first German engagement at the Halle 
Opera House; Miss Mabel Chelton, from San José, Cal., 
unquestionably the best looking girl this office has beheld 
for many a long day, and who, I am sorry to say, left 
for Vienna in order to study with Leschetizky, instead of 
taking piano finishing lessons right here in Berlin, which 
she might and should have done; Miss Doris Goodwing, a 
young vocal student, formerly a pupil of Miss Carri 
Rosenheim, of Baltimore, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. M. Kriegs 
mann, from New York, the lady a young dramatic so- 
prano of great promise and a pupil of Florenza d’Arona, in 
Paris; Miss Elfrieda Rhoda-Neuberger, of New York, 

pretty, dark eyed light soprano, who will probably sing 
at the Cassel Royal Opera House from next season on; 
Miss Rosa Habermann, a young lady from Cleveland, Ohio, 
who intends to study the piano in Berlin; Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Samuels, from Jamestown, N. Y., the parents of 
two talented daughters, the youngest a pupil of Ysaye at 
Brussels, who will be heard in concerts during the coming 
season; Mrs. Stencel and her highly gifted young daughter, 
Miss Alma Stencel, of San Francisco, Cal.; Moritz Mayer- 
Mahr, pianist and piano pedagogue, who recently, upon 
invitation of the Grand Duke of Baden concertized be 
fore the grand ducal couple and their court attendance, 
and was made happy by a costly present from H. R. H.; 
Miss Beatrice M. Davidson, the comely soprano, who will 
shortly make her operatic début at the Elberfeld Opera 
House as Marguerite in Gounod’s “Faust,” and who is to 
sing there also the parts Micaela, Queen in the “Hugue- 
nots” and Leonore in “Trovatore,” while Mme. Théa 
Dorré, who was likewise a caller at this office, will im 
personate Carmen and Acuzena in the same representa- 
tions; Miss Florence Joutard, a fourteen-year old composer 
of talent from San Jago de Chile, who performed for me 
a piano prelude and fugue, a theme and variations, the 
last one of which is a finely written three part fugue, and 
also an interesting tarantella; with her came her compo- 
sition teacher, Max Loewengard, critic of the Boersen 
Zeitung, and teacher at the Stern Conservatory, who 
brought me his newly published Lehrbuch on counterpoint, 
a sequel to his teaching book on harmony, which was re- 
ceived with favor by numerous young music students at 
the conservatory and elsewhere; Paul Geyer, critic of the 
Neueste Nachrichten, also called and brought a little vol 
ume, recently published, entitled “Musikalische Elemen- 
tar-Lehre,” which is intended as an introductory teaching 
book, leading up to Loewengard’s harmony school; 
lastly, but of course most important of all, there was 
Marc A. Blumenberg, editor-in-chief of THe Musicar 
CourRIER. O. F. 


Witt1AM WortH BaiLey.—The remarkable success at- 
tained by R. E. Johnston in booking the tour of Wm. 
Worth Bailey, the blind violinist, who was practically un 
known here six months ago, has demonstrated what an 
artist can hope for when guided by an intelligent and ex- 
perienced manager. Mr. Johnston is overwhelmed with 
applications for Bailey, and many artists are calling upon 
Mr. Johnston daily in the hope of securing his services. 
The business of Mr. Johnston is increasing so rapidly that 
he has been compelled to open new offices at the St. James 
Building, Broadway and Twenty-sixth street, one of the 
finest and most accessi ible locations in New York. 
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2046 Leavenworth Street, ) 

San Francisco, September 22, 1901. | 
HIS has been a sad week in the history of San 
Francisco. Flags are flying at half mast on 
all public and many private buildings. Every- 
where the eye turns it is met with heavy black 
draperies—President McKinley was nowhere 
more beloved than in San Francisco and the 





grief at his untimely end is genuine. Thursday, the day 
he was laid away from mortal sight at his old home in 
Canton, Ohio, services were held in memoriam in nearly 
every town in California. In the morning religious ser- 
vices were held in the churches and many an eloquent 
tribute was paid to the memory of him in whose remem- 
brance they were held. In the afternoon memorial serv- 
ices were held in Mechanics’ Pavilion, with a splendid 
program, and so great was the throng that sought en- 
trance at the different street doors, the way had finally 
to be barred and admittance refused even to those who, 
though holding invitations, came late. It was a memor- 
able time for our city and one that will not soon be for- 
gotten. 

The eulogy by General Barnes was one of his most 
eloquent addresses and people were weeping everywhere, 
old men with gray beards, people in their prime, young 
men, women and school children, ere he had finished 
One of the most beautiful things I have heard for many 
a day was Signorina Barbareschi’s “Ave Maria.” She 
has a voice of magnificent power and compass and filled 
the large pavilion with the lovely strains of Gounod’s 
well-known composition as easily as if it had been a 


drawing room. Her voice has never sounded to so fa- 
vorable advantage in all her operatic work as it did on 
that day. Much credit is due August Rodemann and 
Paul Steindorff, two of our best known professional musi- 
cians, for their leading of the orchestral numbers. The 
choruses were ably conducted by J. W. McKenzie and 
did their part well. The program was gotten up on short 
notice as a matter of course and was marvelously well 


done, al! things considered. I give it below: 


Overture, Melpomene................ . Chadwick 
Full euchesten. 
August H. Rodemann, conductor 
Introduction, 
Mayor Phelan 
Funeral March, Gétterdammerung... ‘ss ‘ ... Wagner 
Full orchestra. 
Paul Steindorff, conductor 
Hymn, Lead, Kindly Light -_ ; Newman 


Chorus and Orchestra 
J. W. McKenzie, conductor 
Prayer, 
Rev. S. D. Hutsinpiller, D. D 
Chanting of Lord’s Prayer, 
Knickerbocker Quartet, Elks’ Quartet, California Quartet 











Hymn, Nearer My God to Thee............ Adams 
Chorus, orchestra and Audience. 
J. W. McKenzie, conductor 
Soprano solo, Ave Maria os Gounod 
Signorina Nice Barbareschi 
Overture, Egmont 7 sciele : Beethoven 
Full orchestra 
Paul Steindorff, conduct 
Eulogy, 
General W. H. L. Barnes 
Funeral March, second movement from Symphony Eroica. Beethoven 
Full orchestra 


August H. Rodemann, conductor 


Hymn, America - Sr 
Chorus and orchestra and Audience 
J. W. McKenzie, conductor 
Benediction. 
Star Spangled Banner Key 
Chorus and orchestra and audience 


Paul Steindorff, conductor 
The programs were beautifully gotten up with a half 
tone of President McKinley on the first page. His dying 
words on the last page, the whole heavily bordered in 
back. All the diplomatic ministers, principal officers of 
army and navy and high officials of every department were 


present. It has been long since there has been su 





of gorgeous uniforms and gold braid. Everything was 


done that could be done to hnor the memory of our de 
ceased President, and nothing was lacking to prove the 
great love and respect in which he was held in the hearts 
of his people 
ee €& 
The song recital which was to have been given at Sher 
man & Clay Hall, on Tuesday last Bradford and Mme 


B. Anais Peck was postponed, owing to the death of the 


President, till Tuesday, September 24 


as _-s 
_ __ 


Dates are fast being filled for the season’s concerts 
Among those nearest at hand is a recital soon to be given 
jointly by Miss Annette Hullah, pianist, and Harry Barn 
hart, basso. Miss Hullah hails from London, and comes 


highly recommended. She is said to be a pupil of Lesche 
tizky, and as this is her first appearance here the concert 
is anticipated with much interest. Mr. Barnhart has just 
returned from Europe, where he studied under Corteszi in 
Though he 


ied operatic roles, his strong point ig said to be oratorio 


Florence and Randegger in London has stud 


The concert will be given at Sherman & Clay Hall next 
Thursday, and a most interesting program is promised 
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Miss Belle Clair Chamberlain is another of our talented 
ones but lately returned from European study. As her 
tuition has been under Bloomfield-Zeisler and later in Ber 
lin with Teresa Carrefio, her concert promises to be of 
__— more t tha an n ordinary interest 
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Hugo Mansfeldt, who is to return home in November, 
is preparing a recital to be given in Sherman & Clay Hall 
the first week in December It has been some time sinc 
Mr. Mansfeldt has treated us to one of his fine programs 


and he will be cordially welcomed 
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The first concert of the season to ‘be given by the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music was held or id 
evening, September 20, at the Alhambra Theatre Tl 
program, which embraced numbers from the different de 
partments of the conservatory, was listened to by a packed 
house There was not a single vacant seat to be had | 
the time the program opened. Miss Helen Chandler ts 





one of the most prom g 





and is possessed of the mater that goes to make the 
true musician. Her Octave Etude w rendered at very 
rapid tempo and with periect clearness, showing surpr 

ing advance in technic since I heard her play a few mont! 
ago. The Chopin Polonaise w lso brilliantly handle 

The little ones were especially pleasing and played witl 
delightful correctness and inte gence ttl Bessie 
Grigg was especially interesting, and Madeleine Bu . 
Hilda Schloh and Gladys Couth, all little ma under 
twelve, deserve spec mention for their really superior 
work The latter is a young violinist and plays with 
wonderfully pleasing expression. Miss Vincent’s Wallen 
haupt Caprice showed a beautiful legato touch Phe 


program, which I give below, is really too long to enu 





merate each number or discuss its merits. Suffice it to 
say that great credit is due instructors and pupils alike for 
the careful preparation given an elaborate program. Pt 
fessor Bonelli is an enthusiast in his line and never spares 
any pains to make these pupils’ concerts a succes That 
tickets of admission are eagerly sought testifies to their 
popularity and growing reputatior 
March aux Flambeaux S. Clark 
San I ( € O 
Piano s 
( ave Etude, N Kullak 
I € A r Chopir 
Miss Hels ( 
\ solo, Mer y I Roa . eiff I 
Miss ( 1 r 
Piano solo, Reverie... Rosellen 
I e Be e Grigg 
\ ul s I Song Eckert 
Miss Margue S 
P . S ing Wheel S ller 
I e Madeleine | kley 
Quartet, Grand ( c Hong c Ketterer 
First violin, S. Benson; s« Miss A. Be 
cell R. McLean; pia Misses Dephne Sug 
and Lottie W a 
Left hand s Reve Maxson 
Miss I ( 
Ove re Faus ( | 
San Franc ( \ ( 
Piano solo, Sj g Song Mende 
I eH S 
\ n sol Precieuse ( 
Little ( | ( 
Ed Lir r 
Piano soli 
Romance kowsk 
Erlking ng t Franz Schube Lisz 
Miss Mir eM 
Vocal so I Sor ( € 
Miss Gertrude ( k 
Piano solo, Mazurka Caprice p. 38 W ollenhaupt 
Miss Gertrude V 
Cornet sol ele j 
Miss Nellie Ahkmar 
Piano sol Polacea Br nt Webe 
M J R 
I. Ww.o 
Piano s Sonate 3 (first B P 
Miss Maybelle Kelle 
Mandolin sele S j 
San Fra M 1 ( 
=: =: 
Word comes from Sacramento of memorial services 
held there on Thursday last. There was a musical pro- 
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gram, in which the two hymns, “Lead Kindly Light” and 
“Nearer, My God, to Thee” were sung by a chorus of 
200 voices; also the chant, “Thy Will Be Done,” by a 
male chorus. The services were held in the Capital 
grounds and attended by thousands of citizens. Services 
were also held in all the churches and by the different 
orders and the Grand Army in honor of their “beloved 
comrade, Major McKinley.” 
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At the Tivoli Opera House last week, on account of 
the illness of Signorina Montinari, the part of Marguerite 
in “Faust” was taken by Signorina Barbareschi, a change 
which one could not be grateful enough for as Barbar- 
eschi filled the part admirably, as she does all she under- 
takes. This week, owing to Mr. Steindorff’s unremitting 
efforts to vary the old beaten path of grand opera, we 
are to have “Nabucco,” one of Verdi’s early efforts, in 
which Barbareschi is again the central figure. Her per- 
sonality is naturally commanding. She will make an 
ideal king’s daughter. Lia Politina Talassa and Dudo 
complete the principals of the cast. 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES 








Whitney Tew’s Career. 


H WHITNEY TEW, the basso, who for the past 
e seven years has made his home in England, and is 
coming to this country in November next for a concert 
tour under the management of Henry Wolfsohn, is an 
American, being born in New York State thirty-one years 
ago. Before Mr. Tew made singing his profession he 
was a banker, and also devoted much of his time to the 
study of painting. His great love for music, however, led 
him to cultivate that art, and after several years of serious 
study here and abroad, London, Germany, Paris and Italy, 
Mr. Tew made his professional début in a song recital at 
Queen’s Hall, London, and immediately established him- 
self as a singer of great ability and intelligence. Later 
he was heard in oratorio and opera in London and the 
provinces of England, Wales and Ireland. Mr. Tew is 
also a composer of some distinction, having set to music 
“The Three Musketeers,” which met with emphatic suc- 
cess in England. In this work Mr. Tew sang the part of 
Cardinal Richelieu. His concert and operatic repertory 
is an extensive one, and his command of languages, Ger- 
man, French and Italian, is perfect. During his stay in 
this country, which is for the months of November and 
December only, Mr. Tew will be heard with most of the 
principal choral societies, including the famous Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston, the St. Louis Choral Sym- 
phony Society, the Brooklyn Oratorio and the Washing- 
ton Choral Society. He is also engaged to give song re- 
citals in Brooklyn, with the Institute of Arts and Sciences; 
in New York, on November 11; Boston, November 14, 
and in Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto 
and Western cities. 


Broap StrEET CONSERVATORY.—The opening meeting of 
the Alpha Sigma, one of the fraternities of the Broad 
Street Conservatory, was held last Thursday evening at 
the Conservatory, 1329-21 South Broad street, Philadel- 
phia. After a musical program the work for the coming 
season was outlined. This fraternity contributes much to 
the social life of the students of the Conservatory, many 
of whom come from far distant States. 





ADELE MARGULIES AT CARNEGIE HALL.—Miss Adele Mar- 
gulies will be found at her Carnegie Hall studio Tuesdays 
and Fridays, between 2 and 3 p. m. Since her return 
from Europe Miss Margulies has accomplished considera- 
ble in the way of getting her pupils back to their studies. 
The friends of this accomplished pianist are expecting her 
to give some public concerts during the season. 











Cincinnati, September 28, 1901. 

HEODOR BOHLMANN, pianist, of the Cincin- 

nati Conservatory of Music, enjoyed a glorious 

summer vacation, which was at the same time 

a honeymoon trip. It goes without the saying that his 

trip to Europe this time was the most interesting of the 

eleven round trips which he made to the Old World since 

he made America his permanent home eleven years ago. 

The young couple left New York on July 4 on the North 

German Lloyd steamer, Barbarossa, and returned on 

the same vessel, arriving in port on September 4. Mr. 

Bohlman, who has traveled a great deal, is authority for 

saying that the Barbarossa is the most quiet and com- 

fortable steamer afloat and that it has the best chef and 
the most genial captain. 

Captain F. Mentz in amiability of temperament can 
only be compared to the late Captain Von Gorsel, the 
hero of the lamented Elbe. Mr, and Mrs. Bohlmann 
remained most of the time in Berlin, Mr. Bohlmann’s 
former home, where they lived at his mother’s flat, who 
was delighted to receive her new daughter. This happy 
family gathering was made still happier when Mr. Bohl- 
mann’s distinguished brother, Prof. Dr. Georg Bohlmann 
joined the circle in August. Dr. Georg Bohlmann is one 
of the faculty of Géttingen University, where he created 
a chair for the mathematical basis of life insurance, on 
which subject he delivers a course of lectures in the year, 
which are frequented by a large international public. He 
also spends all his vacations at his mother’s house. Mr 
and Mrs. Bohlmann visited Nurenberg, Bayreuth, Dres- 
den and Hannover. In Bayreuth they saw “Parsiial,” 
with Van Dyck in the title role, Frau Wittich as Kundry 
and Knuepfer as Gurnemanz. In Dresden they wit- 
nessed a performance of “Tristan and Isolde,” with Ter- 
esa Malten as the incomparably beautiful Isolde. If any- 
one thinks that Wagner’s music ruins voices, he should 
have heard Teresa Malten, who has sung it for the past 
thirty years and who still sings it gloriously. In Han- 
nover Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann visited an old schoolmate, 
Mr. Hardeland, and his family, who is now the distin- 
guished pastor of Christ Church in that beautiful city 
Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann also called on the Van der 
Stucken family and by them were most cordially received. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bohlmann have resumed their classes at 
the Conservatory and Mr. Bohlmann says he never had 
a larger class in September. His reputation as a teacher 
is spreading. 


=_s _-s 
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Among the many visitors at the Cincinnati office of 
Tue Musicat Courier during the past week was H. B. 
Turpin, of Dayton, Ohio, who achieved such widely ac- 
knowledged success as director of the Dayton Music Fes- 
tival last year. Mr. Turpin spent a delightful vacation of 
three months at Gloucester, Mass. He resumes his large 
vocal class in the Gem City October 7, and he will divide 
his professional time between Dayton and Columbus. 
Mr. Turpin expects to give a choral concert or two dur- 
ing the season. 


= as 
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Information comes here that Dr. Ziegfeld, president of 
the Chicago Musical College, has secured a new acquisi- 


tion in the person of Bernard Hemmersbach, who was 
formerly connected with the College of Music. Mr. 
Hemmersbach is a pianist born in Cologne, who for a 
long time made Paris his home. He studied in Cologne 
and won high honors at the Brussels Conservatory. He 
is a pupil of Massenet and Dieneur. His recitals in Paris 
were among the musica] events of the gay Parisian cap- 
ital last year. 
Ss <= 

H. G, Andrés left Cincinnati to-day on the Big Four 
to settle his professional life permanently in New York 
city. _This morning after the service in the Mound Street 
Temple he was agreeably surprised by the congregation, 
which he served in the capacity of organist and choir- 
master for the past thirty-three years. That is an enviable 
record. He was presented with a magnificent loving cup 
of solid silver and on behalf of the board of trustees with 
a fat purse of money. Mr. Andrés is a pianist and or 
ganist of note. Not one in this city could play Beethoven 
as he—with so much fire and interpretative force. To 
French delicacy he adds all the robustness of the German 
school. Mr. Andrés leaves a void which it will be diffi- 
cult to fill. But Cincinnati’s loss will be New York’s 
gain, where no doubt he will soon assert his right to take 
his place among the best and most representative of her 
musicians. 

eS = 

The musical features of the fall festival closing to-day 
are much to be commended as evidences of cultivating a 
higher and more zxsthetic taste among the patrons of such 
events. Much credit is due for this to the management, 
especially to A. Eugene Hall, to whose energy it is mainly 
owing that the forces were so well brought together. But 
the newspapers expended, as usual, a great deal of ‘“‘tom 
myrot” in the so-called critiéisms of the performances. 
The fact is Cincinnati was never before so cold of intelli 
gent criticism. It is either highly diluted milk of the 
“sloppy” kind, or else a nauseating attempt to say some 
thing when there is nothing to say. One of these writers 
is continuously laboring to be facetious, when the only 


ridiculous thing about it is that he or she does not know 


how very “funny” it is to strike continuously and never 


hit the nail on the head. An analysis of the Attic salt 
contained in the old classics might be of advantage. The 
other writer is a mere tyro, who evidently thinks it is nec 
essary to analyze each musical phrase he uses before ven 
turing to use it for the benefit of his readers. It looks as 
though he wrote his reviews with the aid of a musical 
dictionary. But really these writers are not to blame for 
the condition of things in the newspapers, It is not at all 
surprising to find a racehorse reporter detailed to write 
up a musical criticism. Everything goes on the American 


daily newspaper when it comes to musical criticism. 


-- _-s 
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One of the best performances on the Music Hall organ 
during the festival was that by Mrs. Lillian Arkell-Rix- 
ford yesterday afternoon. It was a diversified program 
and well suited to the audience. Mrs. Rixford understands 
the art of registration well, and, while she is technically 
up to the demands of a difficult repertory, she always 
shows a high order of intelligence in her playing 

os 
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Adolph Stadermann, of the College of Music faculty, 
played the Music Hall organ on Monday afternoon. In a 
miscellaneous program he was heard to great advantage 
especially in the Boellmann “Suite Gothique.”” His style is 
serious and musicianly. He is a close student and is ac 
quiring breadth. 

eS & 

Emma Heckle has returned from a delightful vacation 
spent with her friends in the East. She has resumed her 
large vocal class at her studio in the Pike Building. 

J. A. Homan. 
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THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 

















EDUARD ZELDENRUST 


First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


‘+One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’’—LONDON TIMES. 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities. Entire Tour Now Booking, 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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s0sTON, September 28, 1901 


Mrs. L. P. Morrill resumed teaching at her studio in 
the Oxford to-day, coming over from New York last 
evening, and will be in this city every Saturday during 
the season, the remainder of her time being spent in New 
York. During the summer Mrs. Morrill had a success 
ful class of pupils at New London, Conn 


ee a 
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Miss Priscilla White, who is at the head of the vocal 
department at Lasell Seminary, has already a class double 
the number of last season and the work has hardly yet 
begun. In addition to the two days each week that she 
has arranged to be at the seminary it is probable that 
part if not the whole of another day will be devoted to 
her work there. Miss White is receiving pupils at her 
studio in the Pierce Building and the season promises to 
be an unusually busy one 


1) 
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Many musicians from this city attended the music festi- 
val at Worcester during the week, by far the larger num- 
ber going up on Thursday afternoon for the first per- 
formance of Mr. Chadwick’s “Judith.” Norman McLeod 
was present on Wednesday afternoon when his pupil, 


Miss Adelaide Griggs, appeared 
_ a 


J. Melville Horner, the well-known baritone and teacher 
of singing, has returned from a vacation spent in the 
Maine woods, where he was the guest of Mr. and Mrs 


Frank Dexter. Mr. Horner has taken a studio in the 


Pierce Building for the season. The Haverhill Gazette of 
recent date speaks in high terms of Mr. Horner’s singing 
at a recital in that city 

= = 


Joseph Goodreault, a pupil of Madame Sargent-Good- 
elle, of Boston, who has been successfully singing in con 
cert and opera in New York and the South the past 
season, sails the last of October for Milan, Italy, where 
1 


he will continue his studies with the celebrated maestro 


Be lasco 
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Evelyn A. Fletcher-Copp has just closed the work of a 
large normal class and is now in New York for a few 
weeks, arranging the work of the Fletcher Music Method 


for the coming season in that city 
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Dr. H. J. Stewart, organist and director of the choir 
of Trinity Church, is now fairly settled in his studio at 
Steinert Building, where he receives pupils in singing 
f vocal music 
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and interpretation 


The first recital of the season by the Faelten Pianoforte 
School took place in Huntington Chambers Hall Tues- 


CLARA POO 








day evening, the occasion being the opening of the new 
hall as well. A large audience, including many friends 
of the school, was present, and listened with evident sat- 
isfaction to the program, which consisted of classical and 
modern music. The students who took part were Miss 
Ethel May Colgate, Paris, Tex.; Miss Caroline Cunning 
ham, Cambridge; Miss Minna Gallagher, Malden; Miss 
Helen L. Masten, Roxbury; Miss Alice E. Parker, Bos 
ton; Miss Sarah McKeen Williams, Peacham, Vt.; Mr 
Harry L. Buitekan, Boston, and Frank E, Heald, Brook 
line. Carl Faelten, Forrest J. Cressman and Bertram C 
Henry, members of the faculty, also appeared. Upon a 
general invitation of the director, Carl Faelten, many of 
those present made a tour of inspection after the recital 
visiting the new Faelten Hall and the teaching rooms, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Faelten, with members of the faculty, 
held an informal reception. Expressions of gratification 
were heard on every hand at the school’s enviable ac 
commodations and many congratulations and good wishes 
for a most successful season were forthcoming 

oe 2 
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The Fadettes Woman’s Orchestra, Mrs. Caroline B 
Nichols, conductor, start out October 14 on their fourth 
annual tour of the United States and Canada. They open 
in Yarmouth, N. S., playing two weeks in the “Land of 
Evangeline’; then into Canada, later returning to the 
States. The orchestra numbers twenty players, most of 
whom have been members of the organization since it 
inception. Mary Reuck Wilczek, of New York, will be 
the violin soloist and concert mistress, and Miss Milfred 
Rogers, mezzo-soprano, of Portland, Me., is the vocalist 





chosen to assist the orchestra. Miss Rogers possesses a 





fie voice of great power and beauty; she sang the lead 
ing roles with the Bostonians last season. Her selections 
for this tour include “Carmena,” by H. Lane Wilson; 
“My Love Is Come,” Marzials; “Girls of Seville,” Denza 
Lullaby from “Jocelyn,” Godard; “Parlate d’Amor,” from 
“Faust”; Irish Folk-song, A. Foote; “My Heart at Thy 


Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Delila,” Saint-Saéns 
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Miss Enneking and Miss Townsend, who have a studio 
at Huntington Chambers, announce a musical kindergar 


ten for young pupils 


= = 
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The first evening of the faculty course at the New Eng 


land Conservatory of Music occurs next Wednesday at 





Sleeper Hall, when there will be a piano recital by George 


Proctor 
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Miss Mary Monaghan, who is to sing the soprano part 
in the “Hymn of Praise” at the Maine Music Festival, is 
the young lady who made a remarkable and lasting su 
cess at the festival two years ago. Since that time she 
has been ill and only recently recovered her health suf- 
ficiently to resume her singing. Her voice is a pure so 
prano of the finest quality, under perfect control and of 
very extended range. She is to sing as a solo number the 
aria from David’s “Pear] of Brazil.” 

H. Carleton Slack, with whom she is studying, predicts 
a splendid future for her. She is now considering an offer 
of a lucrative church position in New York 
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and resume her position as leader of the quartet at the 
North Church, Salem 
fH 

Carl Armbruster and Miss Pauline Cramer will arrive in 
this country about the middle of October. Mr. Armbruster 
will give a series of ten lectures on the life and works of 
Wagner at Chickering Hall on Monday and Thursday 
evenings, commencing October 31. These wil! be the only 
lectures given by Mr. Armbruster on the works of Wag 
ner in Boston this season 


_-* a 
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Boston Singing Club is the name chosen for the new 
musical organization recently formed by members of the 
choruses conducted by H. G, Tucker the past two seasons 
The club will be directed by Mr. Tucker. The following 
named officers have been elected: Conductor, H. G. Tucker 
secretary, Charles Delmont; treasurer, Charles A. Call 
ibrarian, George Turner Phelps; directors, David E. Dow 
M. J. Fenton, E. N. Goldrick, John Medway, H. M. Mur 
dough, Charles P. Trickey, George H. Weale. The offices 


f president and vice-president will remain vacant for the 


present. The work laid out for the season has been se 
lected from Mendelssohn Tschaikowsky Palestrina 
Parker, Gallus—and the Mozart Requiem will be sung 
The chorus numbers ninety voices, and two concerts will 
ve given at Chickering Hall on January 22 and April 2 
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Chambord Giguere, of Woonsocket, R. I., who studied 


in this city at the New England Conservatory of Music 
and also with Joseph Emile Daudelin, has taken the first 
prize with distinction at the Brussels (Belgium) Conserva 


: 
roty of Music 


Mrs. Ropinson-Durr Satts Octrosper 8.—When Mrs 





Sara Robinson-Duff returns to Europe on October 8 she 
will take with her a number of pupils, who will continue 
their studies with her in Paris. All of these young women 
have excellent voices said Mrs. Duff, and she added there 
would be no use going unless their voices were fine. Dur 
ing her stay here in New York Mrs. Duff has been more 
than y conducting daily voice trials at her apartments 
at the Burlington, 10 West Thirtieth street 


MarGcaret Goetz.—Miss Margaret Goetz has returned to 





the city after a restful summer in the Berkshire Hills, and 
can be found in her new residence studio, 206 West Eighty 
sixth street. She will fill a number of concert engagements 
this season and accept a limited number of pupils as 
usual. 
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Miss Rosetta Key will return to this city in October RECITALS ONLY. 
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SEASON 
1901-1902. 


Elsa Marshall, 


. . Soprano. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, a» 
Madame ae 


LARA NOVGLLO DAVES 


Professor of Voice Production. 


Conductor of the Royal Weish Ladies’ Choir. 
(Under Royal patronage.) 


Madame Davics has a vacancy for two resident lady pupils 
For Prospectus and Terms apply to 


121 Victoria St., Westminster, LONDON, S. W. 


GLENN HALL 


TENOR.__ oe 
Address CHAS. R. BAKER, Fine Arts Bullding, 
or Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


222 HOSEA AVENUE, 
CLIFTON, 
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WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


SEE LATER 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 








34 West 12th Street, 


me Guilmant Organ School 


(COPYRIGHT) 


RE-OPENS 
Monday, October 14th. 


EXCEPTIONAL, ADVANTAGES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE...... 
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NOTABLE which Charles R. Baker 


atinounces as the inaugural event of the Chi- 


September 26, 


recital, 


cago concert will be given on Oc- 
tober 8 by William H. Sherwood in the beau- 


season, 


: tified and enlarged University Hall, Fine 
= Arts Building. 
It is appropriate that this eminent pianist, whose tri- 


umphs at the Pan-American Exposition have recently been 
laurels, should be chosen for this au- 
spicious while the fact that Mr. Sherwood has 


not of late been heard at a public recital in this city offers 


added to his many 


occasion; 


the irresistible charm of noveity. 

And the all-absorbing question now is: What will he 
play? Wili he let the at his versatility by 
interpreting Bach, Beethoven, Schumann 
half a dozen other composers. 

One The American composer will not 
be forgotten, 


marvel 
Chopin, 


people 
and 


thing is certain: 
for Mr. Sherwood is his friend 
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When the “King Dodo” 
clusion at the Studebaker Hall, 
Saturday, October 5, the production may honorably claim 
the distinction of run for 
weeks. Upon a record so remarkably successful 
manager of Studebaker Hall, and Messrs. 
Luders, composer and librettist, 
The “King Dodo” and 
have become very popular in Chicago. 


performances reach their con- 


Fine Arts Building, on 


having twenty consecutive 
Louis 
Francis Brown, 
are to be 


Pixley and 


congratulated. songs choruses 


SJ & 


Emil Liebling announces that his class recitals will be 
held at Kimball Hall Saturday 
September 28, October 19, November 16, December 14, Jan- 


Rehearsal on afternoons, 


uary 18, February 15, March 15, April 12, May 24 and 
June 21. The first program will include sonatas by Scar- 
latti, Weber, Beethoven and Schumann. 
as ed 
Electa Gifford, the soprano, whose operatic triumphs 
have frequently been recorded in THE Musicat Courter, 


arrives here from New York this week to confer with her 
concert manager, Charles R. Baker, and also to fill a 
number of Western engagements. 


as 


2 
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Miss Gertrude Gane, a talented pianist, who for several 
years took lessons from Miss Mary Wood Chase, and later 
went to Berlin, where she studied with Barth, has 
turned to Chicago. The fact that will continue to 
work under the guidance of the gifted American concert 
pianist, who was her former instructor, forcibly illustrates 
the loyalty of Miss Chase’s pupils, and the high esteem in 
which she is held by them. 


se- 
she 
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Pupils of William A. Willett, one of the Chicago Audi- 
well-known instructors, are 
A soprano, Miss Eliza- 
soloist at La Salle 
while Miss Bertha 
director of 


torium Conservatory’s vocal 
meeting with gratifying success. 
beth Edwards, has been appointed 
Avenue Baptist Church, 
Williams, another talented 


the Taber (Ia.) College’s department of singing. 


in this city, 


musician, is now 


4 
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The American Violin School will give a faculty and ad 
vanced students’ recita!s in Kimball Hall on Saturday, Oc 
tober 5, at 3:30 p. m., Mrs. Viola Frost Mixer, Miss 
Maude Wilson and Cyril Graham assisting. Violinists will 


include Joseph Vilim, W. H. Bond and Miss Winifred 
Townsend. 
The Hamlin Company, of which Louis Evans is now 


president, announces that Theodore Spiering, the violinist, 
is under its exclusive concert direction. Anton Witek has 
informed the Hamlin Company of his decision not to visit 
America this season. 

ft 


baritone of the Chicago Auditorium 
a series of Tuesday afternoon 
recitals given in At the first 
of these events, on October ~ the program will consist of 
=dward MacDowell, Gounod, 


Frederick Warren, 
arranging 
his attractive studio. 


Conservatory, is 


to be 


songs by Edward German, 














Mme. SCHUMANN-HEINK, Mr. BISPHAM, Sig CANPANARL, 


And other Members of the MAURICE GRAU OPERA CO., 
Are open for Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musical Festivals during the Season 1901-2. 
FOR TERMS AND DATES ADDRESS 


ERNEST GOERLITZ, Sole and Exclusive Agent, Metropolitan Opera House, New York City. 


Dvorak, Foote, Tschaikowsky, Korbay, Grieg, Chadwick, 
Lang, Allitsen, Lohr and André Messager. 


September 28, 1901 

Since University Hall, Fine Arts Building, is now en- 
larged to such an extent that it is capable of accommodat 
ing practically all of the entertainments which heretofore 
have been held in Central Music Hall, the former hence 
forth will appropriately be known as the Music Hall, Fine 
Arts Building. In addition to the Sherwood opening event, 
Louis Francis following list of at 
tractions, several of which have previously been mentioned 
Fritz Kreisler, Charles Gregorowitch, 
Madame Schumann-Heink, Plunket 
Greene, Max Heinrich, the Spiering Quartet, George 
Grossmith, Paul Blouet (Max O’Rell), Mme. Sarah 
Grand, Sir Robert Ball, the Cushing lectures, the Cornell 
Glee Club, the Chicago Orc‘iestra program study classes, 
under the direction of Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner, and the 
Summy Ballad Concerts, while the Amateur Musical C 
and the Woman’s Club will use the Music Hall for their 
larger recitals and meetings. 


Brown announces the 


in these columns: 
Josef Hofmann, 


lub 
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Tue AvupitorruM’s CoNSERVATORY FACULTY. 


Chicago and inter- 


The 
esting calendar, 
Roy Arthur Hunt, 


faculty includes the following names: 


Auditorium Conservatory’s new 
published under the capable direction of 


manager, shows that the representative 


Frederic Grant Gleason, director 
Fay Hill, Guy 
Everett Woodruff, A 


Bevier Williams, 
dele Woos 


Robert Stevens, director; 
Clara Cermak, Fredrik Nelson, 


ter and Lillian Sargent. 


Piano 
Carl 


Vocal—Herman L. Walker, Beatrix M. Peixotto, William A 
Willett, Frederick Warren, Mrs. Ooliata Zimmerman, Elsbeth Kor 
rer, Mme. De Norville and Mrs, Robert Clark 

Organ—Wilhelm Middelschulte and Walter Keller 

Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition and Orchestration—Fred 
eric Grant Gleason and Walter Keller. 

Violin—Leopold Kramer, Errico Sansone, Charles Quinn, Fran 
cesco Zito, Joseph Vilim, Adolph Loeb, Edna Crum and Philip A 
Laffney. 

Violoncello—Carl Klammsteiner. 

Double Bass—F. T Edmunds. 

Harp—Della Crysdale. 

Flute—Wm, Z, Cole. 


Oboe—J. Bareither 
Clarinet--Wm. Z. Cole 
Bassoon—F. Frenschild 
Cornet—John Quinn. 


Horn—August Mueller. 

Trombone—D. Stoelting. 

Mandolin, Gutar and Banjo—Henry F. Meyers 
Children’s Music.—Adele Wooster. 


ARTS DEPARTMENT 


China 


FINE 
Miniature, 
Illustrating, Designing, Ph« 
ing and Coloring Kent Owen, Mrs. E, Schofield 
McLennon-Hinman, May Armstrong, M. Ellen 
Hugh Stuart Campbell Julia H 
Mile. Parcot, French; Louis 


Pyrography, Jour- 
Retouch- 
Wright, 
Iglehart, 
Thayer. 
Span 


Oil, Watercolor, Painting, 


Newspaper »tographic 


nalism, 
Charles 
Teana 

Mrs. H. 


Foreign Languages 


Harshman, and 


Trevino, 


ish; Italian and German by native teachers. 

Oratory, Dramatic Art, Physical Culture, Delsarte, Dramatic Ex- 
pression and Rehearsal of Plays—Prof. Henry Dickson, director; 
John Lane O’Connor, Mrs. Henry Dickson, Mabel Lewis and 
Myrtle Moss Mericle. 

Schpol of Opera—J. Allen Preisch, director; Herman L. Walker, 


De Norville and Beatrix Peixotto. 
J &S 

THe HaMLIn CoMPANY’S 

At its offices in Kimball Hall the 


preparing for this 
illustrated year book, 


Mme, 


YEAR Boox 

Hamlin Company is 
musical 
issued 


seas¢ ymn’s 


busily engaged 
The attractively 


now 


campaign. 














Miss ADELE MARGULIES 


PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Studios: Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studio: 700 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 734 St., NEW YORK. 
Telephone; Seventy-ninth, 1158. 


Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 








THIRD AMERICAN TOUR 


SEASON 1901-2. 


LEONORA 








Address : 











161 Concerts 
Last Season. 


ACKSON 








Assisted by HARRY J. FELLOWS, Tenor, 
WILLIAM BAUER, Pianist. 





Direction ERNEST H. JACKSON and A. L. WAKEFIELD. 
New York, 31 Union Square West. 


Chicago, 71 [lonroe St. 
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this week, announces the installment of Louis Evans as 
president, and opens with this interesting paragraph: 

“We take pleasure in presenting to the public this select 
list of high-class artists, which represents the finest talent 
to be obtained. Our policy for the coming season will be 
to carry but a few artists upon our list, but these few to 
be unexcelled, and as Chicago is the chief centre of the 
Middle States, we are in a position to furnish their serv- 
ices at the best possible terms. We are also continually in 
touch with all leading musicians throughout the country, 
and are prepared to negotiate for their services, upon re- 
quest. We trust that the past high standard upon which 
our business has been conducted will commend us to the 
musical public generally, whose continued patronage is 
solicited.” 

es & 

In a recent interview with the writer, John J. Hatt- 
staedt, director of the American Conservatory, gave a 
vivid account of his trip to Europe this summer. Switz- 
erland, Holland, London and Paris were visited. Mr. 
Hattstaedt was much impressed with the beauties of The 
Hague, where he was entertained by the father of Jan 
Van Oordt, the violinist. In London he heard some 
good music, including a concert at Crystal Palace, but in 
Germany it was quiet, owing to the death of the Empress 

The desk which the director found on his return was a 
pleasant surprise and a formidable assurance of the high 
esteem in which he is held by his faculty. During his 
absence Karleton Hackett looked after the interests of the 
conservatory, which is in a prosperous condition. 

eS = 

The American Conservatory makes the following an- 
nouncement: “Believing that there is a strong demand for 
singers who are thoroughly conversant with current 
church music and choir singing, the American Conserva- 
tory has organized a department for practical choir train- 
f Cyril Graham, an 


ing under the capable management « 


experienced choir master 
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Allen Spencer will give a recital on Thursday evening, 
October 17, at Kimball Hall. He will be assisted by Miss 
Elaine De Sellem, contralto. 
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Miss Clara Hener, a talented pupil of Madame Ragna 
Linne, of the American Conservatory, has accepted a 
position as vocal instructor at Christian College, Colum- 


bus, Mo. 


\ 
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Miss Florence Roberts, a young but capable pianist, 
who formerly was a pupil of John J. Hattstaedt, director 
of the American conservatory, has been engaged as 
teacher of piano playing at Harlin College, Mexico, Mo 
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Mabelle Crawford, contralto, has been selected as the 
artist to assist Mr. Sherwood at his recital in this city 
on October 8. 

S= = 

Electa Gifford, soprano, and Clara Murray, harpist, will 

take part in a concert to be given under the auspices of 





the St. Cecelia Club, in the opera house, Flint, Mich., 
on a February date to be announced later. 


eS << 


Charles W. Cark’s new circular is in much demand at 
the Hamlin Company’s headquarters, for it contains an 
excellent picture Of the well-known basso 

Pd PS 
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Mrs. Sue Harrington Furbeck, contralto, will sing at 
the Aurora (Ill.) Orchestra’s first concert on Decem- 
ber 4. 

J € 

The favor in which Holmes Cowper, the tenor, is held 
locally, is evidenced by the fact that his services have 
been secured for private events in this city on October 
3, December 29, March 30 and February 27 

A visitor at THe Musicat Courter’s Chicago office this 
week was George Arthur Daniells, a member of the well 
known Emanuel Presbyterian Church Choir, in Milwaukee, 


P= Py 
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Herman Diestel, ‘cellist of the Spiering Quartet, has 
returned from a hunting expedition, and has resumed 
teaching at the Spiering Violin School, in the Fine Arts 


Building. 
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The Chicago Musical College states that Herman Dev 
ries’ engagements with the Castle Square Opera Company 


are so arranged that they will not interfere with his duties 


as a teacher. 
* -_s 
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Mr. Gauthier, of the Chicago Musical College, visited 





Paris this summer, as did several other prominent members 
of the faculty. Concerts, lectures and recitals will begin at 
the college in October. 


at 
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The Chicago Musical College Quartet, comprising Mad 
ame Clary Ganz, Mabel Shorey, Herman Devries and 


Charles Gauthier, contributed valuable assistance at me- 
morial services held here in honor of the late President 
At the Marquette Club’s great meeting in the Auditorium 


Clarence Dickinson played Chopin’s “Funeral March.” 


y_ _s 
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In the death of Miss Maude Jennings, whose funeral was 
held last Sunday, Chicago loses one of its gifted young 
concert pianists. A pupil of Mark Skinner Lansing and 
later of Emil Liebling, she enjoyed a large teaching 
clientéle, and for years was a prominent member of the 


Amateur Musical Club 
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CuHartes R. BAKer’s Success 
When a new enterprise is undertaken the question in- 
variably arises: Will it succeed? 
Every week THE Musica Courier receives news of im 
portant dates which Mr, Baker has secured for his artists. 
One of the most successful singers under Mr. Baker’s 


direction this season is Glenn Hall, whose many engage 











ments are forcibly illustrating the tenor’s exceptional 


popularity. 
S- = 
Unique offers are received by Chicago managers occa- 
sionally. This week an Ohio lady writes to Mr. Baker 
stating that if Mr. Sherwood will go to her town and 
play they will give the pianist room and board and a 


handsome fee of $25 
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Tue MusicaL Courier learns from an official source 
that a statement circulated elsewhere to the effect that a 
well-known Chicago tenor has been engaged to fill Ed- 
ward Lloyd’s place at the Apollo Club’s concert is er 
roneous. However, it is to be hoped that future develop 
ments may render the announcement simply premature 

-_— 


Mrs. Theodore Wocester, the talented and accomplished 
pianist, will give a recital at the New England Church, 
Aurora, Ill., on November 2, at 2:30 p.m. The program 
will be long and exacting, having been so arranged for 
the benefit of many music students who will attend the 
event. Mrs. Wocester’s repertory is of rare interest, 
embracing as it does compositions by Liadoff, Balakireff, 
Brahms, Schubert, Henselt, Heymann, Jensen, Tschai- 
kowsky, Glazounow, Tausig and many others. She will 


frequently in public this season, making a specialty 





school and club appearances 
— 
— — 
On December 17 Charlotte Maconda, the eminent s 
prano, will be heard in this city 
oe we 
— & 
And when are two of tl season’s distinguished visitors 
from London, England, to be heard here? Mr. Charlton 
Mr. Wolisohn, is Cl go to be denied the privilege of 
passing judgment upon Gregory Hast and Whitney Tew? 
~~ 
+ — 


The art and music student element seems to be growing 
larger and more influential t t 


in Chicago, and this is not sur 


prising, for in many respects the advantages which this 


city offers equal, if they do not surpass, the opportunities 
which New York or Boston afford 











Southerners who conte coming North to study 
» the We is wella he East! 
ire great ts here 

s city Amy Fay’s “Bernhardt of the 
imous Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, has chosen 

to make her hom« 
ApvELE Lewinc’s ComposiITions.—Benj: Havens, of 
Tarboro, N. ( played Adele netta and 





Gruss for piano at the summer in Brook 
field Centre, Conn., and they met with special favor, so 
} 


he was obliged to repeat them at another concert 
ne was ooiges repeat them at another concert 





1ist, will return to New 


Amy Ropit Am 


York October 8, and at once resume work at her studio, 





184 West Eighty-second street Her vacation has been 
spent in the Berkshire Hills, where she has had her share 
of engagements in concerts and recitals 





VICTOR 


HARRIS, 


Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 





Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 


Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York, 
— NOW — 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME. 








January with 





Commencing in 


HAROLD BAUER. 


AMERICAN TOUR, 1902. 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DATES NOW HBoOooxHziIn G. 





For all particulars apply to GEO. W. STEWART, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
General Representative for Europe: ROBERT STRAKOSCH, 56 Rue La Bruyére, PARIS. 
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Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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128 MARYLAND Avenus, S, W., 
WasuHINGTON, September 27, 1901. 

T the opening of the musical season many of the 
younger musicians are to be seen and _ heard 
vehemently seeking concert engagements. It 

has been my privilege to talk with a number of these and 

to make some attempt to put them on the right track. 

My endeavors in this direction are often unsuccessful, 





owing to a misunderstanding by the parties in question of 
conditions in Washington. In Washington an “esprit de 
corps” is lacking, and this is not in any degree the fault 
rson or set of people. It is rather the result 


of any one per 
1 absence of factories and other large busi- 


of the genera 
ness houses from the city. 

When the large business centres of the country are 
aroused to great activity by the advance of cold weather, 
or by general prosperity, Washington gets only a little 
wave from the swell. The business in this city is then 
increased to some extent, but this increase is very small 
1 
not suffering from the causes which afflict Washington. 
In other cities teachers fill up their music classes in Sep- 
tember. Here many do not get fairly to work before 
December. Concerts in other cities are well started in 
October. Here they do not seem to get fairly under way 
before December or January. 

In spite of these very obvious facts, musicians will con- 


n comparison with the increase observable in other cities 


tinue in a vain endeavor to eke out a living in local con- 
certizing. This is simply an impossibility. It is impos- 
sible for the best musicians in town to earn a living by 
giving concerts in Washington. No matter how many 
years they have lived here, or what a large following they 
have, it cannot be done. There is therefore only one 
thing to be done by a Washington musician who desires 
to gain a livelihood throwgh concert engagements, and 
that is to build up an outside patronage. Instead of look- 
ing for engagements in Washington, he must look for 
engagements in Washington, Richmond, Baltimore, Phil- 
adelphia and many other places. 

Lotta Mills, Maud Powell and other musicians living in 
Washington climbed up the ladder of their profession in 
this way. If Maud Powell had been as short-sighted as 
many of our musicians are she would still be a local cel- 
ebrity, and New York, Paris and London would never have 
heard of her. Instead of putting all of one’s energy into 
the useless task of attempting the impossible, why not de- 
vote some of that energy to a future possibility? Instead 
of wasting all the year trying to get engagements in 
Washington, why not spend a little time, energy and money 
in getting outside engagements in the future? It is not 
necessary to move out of Washington. Every bit of this 
can be done here. The artist may not succeed at once, but 


in a few years the success will be sure to come. 
The possibilities for a good Washington singer or player 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 


. 
Vocal Instruction, 

WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 
Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be- 
fore the public 
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to achieve a national reputation are very large. Just as 
New York is the Mecca to which Washington looks for its 
concert soloists, so Washington is a sort of Mecca to the 
South. Daughters are sent to Washington from homes 
throughout the South to complete their education. Why, 
then, should not the South look to Washington for its 
solists? Why should not the musical élubs and societies 
of the South consider Washington as the headquarters for 
vocalists, violinists and other solo artists for their con- 
certs? 

I will answer that question. It is because of the 
wretched and narrow-minded business management of most 
of our local musicians. They will not take the slightest 
trouble or spend the least amount of money in advertis- 
ing themselves or pushing their claims to notice outside of 
their own little town. They know that they can’t earn 
enough here by singing and playing in public to support a 
cat—even a poorly dressed one—but they are content to 
accept the situation as they find it and do nothing. 

The idea of making a Southern tour is one which should 
appeal to the first-rate artist, after the splendid success 
made by Anton Kaspar last spring. The people of the 
South have a fine appreciation of good music and are wari 
in their expressions of approval. Any first-rate artist who 
is properly managed can be sure of a cordial welcome from 





a Southern audience. 

This same principle of “outside engagements” can also 
be applied to the teaching profession of Washington. If 
you are teaching here for $3 an hour, why not make a little 
trip out of town two days a week and charge $4 or $5? 
If you set your own value at $3, surely no one will think 
you are worth any more than that, and New York teachers 
who may not be any better, but who charge more, will be 
considered by your pupils as being superior to yourself. 
If you have no outside clientéle, just do a little advertising 
this year and next in the right way and see if results do not 
come after that. 

Now the composers of Washington are really in hard 
luck, for the publishing houses here do not believe in ad- 
vertising their goods outside of the city, and so depend 
on the lamentably small local patronage to sell their article. 
Consequently the sales of a Washington composer’s music 
in New York, Chicago and other cities is very limited. 
That is why a Washington man finds it so hard to build 
up the reputation necessary to make people buy his songs. 
This does not apply of course in the case of Dr. Bischoff 
and a few other composers when they have their composi- 
tions published by well-known music publishers, but the 
publication of a piece by a local house that spends no money 
on outside advertising is a fatal element in its success. 
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Nearly all of our musical folk have returned to town 
now, and are preparing for their winter’s work. Among 
the singing teachers, Mme. Holberg, Mrs. Benson, Mr. 
McFall, Mrs. Hormess, Mr. Freeman, Mrs. Oldberg, Mrs 
Daly, Mr. Simon, Mrs. Mills, Dr. Bischoff, Dr. Kimball, 
Miss Wilson, Mr. Heimendahl and Mr. Lawrence have 
opened their studios. Mrs. Benson having left the Sanders 
& Stayman studio, and having found new quarters on G 
street. Miss Amy Law, a pupil of Albert Gérard-Thiers, 
announces that she has opened a vocal studio on G street. 
Those among the pianists who have changed studios are 
Arthur Mayo, Mary Kimball, John Theophil, Frank Gebest. 
Mrs. Frank Byram and Mrs. Routt-Johnson are also at 
work, as are also Mr. and Mrs. Lent, Sol Minster, Her- 
man Rakemann, Wenceslao Villalpando, and many others, 
too numerous to mention. A large number of Washington 
musicians spent the summer or a part of it at Bar Harbor, 
Me., while another contingent, including Mr. and Mrs. 
Lent, summered in the Alleghenies. Mr. and Mrs. McFall 
were at Asbury Park, and Henry Xander was in California, 
while Anton Kaspar and Mrs. Kaspar were in Europe, the 


une. EVANS vox 


former studying in Paris. Miss Benson and Miss Cryder 
both spent some time in New York, the former devoting 
her attention to opera. 

The ever-popular Mrs. Brooks, of the Washington Cap- 
ital, has made herself famous by her designation of the 
palpitating sounds made by many of our sopranos as “pal- 
sied tones.’”” Mrs, Brooks is a singer herself and will be 
heard in Washington this season. 

; BERENICE THOMPSON. 


SterrA HappEN ALEXANDER Has’ RetTuRNED.—Mrs. 
Stella Hadden Alexander has returned to town from her 
trip into the country and sojourn by the seashore. The 
Powers-Alexander studios, to be jointly conducted at Car- 
negie Hall by Mrs. Alexander and Francis Fischer Pow- 
ers, opened yesterday, and a busy winter may be predicted 
for these musicians and their associates. 

At Lebanon, Pa., Mrs. Alexander gave a piano recital 
on September 12, which proved a real artistic event in that 
vicinity. Following are extracts from the Lebanon news- 
papers about her playing: 


It may be said without fear 
Hadden Alexander's piano recital given Friday evening in Sons of 


of contradiction that Mrs, Stella 


America Hall, under the auspices of the ladies’ auxiliary of the 
Y. M. C. A., was the finest ever heard here. That the audience, 
among whom were most of Lebanon's best musical talent, thor 
oughly recognized Mrs. Alexander’s great ability and appreciated 
the excellence of the program was fully attested by the encores 
given her. Although this is only her fourth season, nevertheless 
she is considered one of the best pianists before the public to 
day. Her program contained MacDowell’s 
“March Wind” and Polonaise in E minor, and selections from 
Chopin, Liszt, Raff, Templeton Strong and 
he showed brilliant technic, 


gence. Mrs preeinne is a 


“Sonata Tragica,” 


Bach, Schumann, 
Moszkowski, and in its rendition 
admirable phrasing and musical inte 
pleasing speaker, and her introductory remarks were 
and graceful figure.—Lebanon 








well received 


An additional charm is a commanding 





News. 

Music hath charms when rendered by an artist, and it 1eedless 
to say that Mrs. Alexander held her audience enraptured all the 
way through her rendition 

She announced before began that it might be appropriate t 
play a few national airs at the outstart, under the present con 
ditions of the country, but that she preferred to reproduce the 
themes of the eminent patriotic music writer, MacDowell. As will 
be noticed by the program, three of the opening pieces were by 
this composer 

Mrs. Alexander has wonderful talent and memory She played 
every selection of the entire program without a written note before 
her! 

The “March Wind,” op. 46, No. 10, was a realistic musical 
demonstration. All of the n were decidedly interesting, 








especially 

“The E 
bits, the latter taking the ear 
note was heard in the farthest corner of 





to the musical 
’ and ““Music Box” were exceptionally pretty and catchy 
of the audience so that a perfect quiet 
prevailed, and each faint 
the large hall. 
The applause at the finish of each number was alm 
In Mrs, Hadden Alexander Lebanon music lovers and critics had 
they may congratulate 


st incessant 


before them a performer of rare merit, and 


themselves upon having been able to have her here for an evening 
She makes a piano talk 
Mrs. Alexander’s personality is charming and the manner in which 


she entertains an atidience is delightful.—Lebanon Evening Reporter, 


September 21, 1901 
EXAMINATIONS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE NATIONAL Con 
SERVATORY ORCHESTRA.—The entrance examinations to the 
orchestral classes at the National Conservatory will be held 
to-morrow (Thursday) afternoon from 2 until 3 p. m. 
The orchestra will be, as formerly, under the direction of 
Leo Schulz. The instructors of the various orchestral in- 
struments are the best to be had, the teacher not only 
giving lessons, but playing beside the pupil in the rehears- 
als and concerts. The fourth series of public concerts 
will take place during the season (dates will be given out 
later) at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. The 
soloists will be the advanced pupils of the National Con 


servatory. 
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PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 
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ITH the United Singers of Brooklyn to pro- 
vide the musical program, “German Day,” 
at Prospect Park attracted a great assembly 
of people last Sunday afternoon to Brooklyn’s beautiful 
recreation park. It is never safe to guess at numbers, 
but it was estimated that 10,000 attended the concert 
while the park at other points was also crowded with 
people attracted by the ceremonies. Arthur Claassen, the 
conductor of the United Singers, directed the musical 
program. The busts of Mozart and Beethoven, which 
the Brooklyn singers won at the Saengerfests held in 
New York in 1894 and in Philadelphia in 1897, were dec- 
orated with wreaths. At the ceremonies addresses were 
made by August Tiemann, president of the United Sing 
ers, and George V. Brower, commissioner of the 
Brooklyn Parks. As a tribute to the memory of the late 
President McKinley, the orchestra played at the opening 
of the concert program the dead march from “Saul” and 
the singers as a memorial sang “Stumm schlaft der 
Sanger,” by Silcher. The other choral numbers included 
“Das ist der Tag des Herrn,” by Kreutzer; “By Lietchen 
Zu Haus,” Pfeil; “Robin Adair,” arranged by Dudley 
Buck, and Arthur Claassen’s song with orchestral accom 
paniment, “Deutscher Sang and Deutches wort.” At the 
close of the concert all united in singing “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” the late President McKinley’s favorite 
hymn. Shannon’s Twenty-third Regiment Band assisted at 





the ceremonies. 
Sse & 
The Brooklyn Liederkranz will hold an election for 
officers on Sunday, October 13 
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Mrs. Arthur Claassen and her children sailed on the 


Barbarossa from Bremen last Saturday. They have been 
in Germany since the spring. Mr. Claassen, who joined 
his family abroad in July, returned to Brooklyn thre« 
weeks ago. 


The Arion Singing Society will perform Strauss’ “Fle 
dermaus” at the clubhouse on October 20, and later wili 


repeat the performance in public for the benefit of charity 


as - 
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The Temple Choir, organized seven years ago by E. M 
Bowman, is rehearsing some of the music to be sung on 
Founder's Night, November 7. Next week THe Musica 
Courier will announce other concerts and musical even- 


ings to be undertaken this season by the members of the 
Temple Choir and their faithful and accomplished leader, 
Mr. Bowman. 


PLaton Brounorr.—A glance at the unique circular just 
issued by Mr. Brounoff shows the varied attainments of the 
man. He is conductor of the Russian Imperial Orchestra 
(which may number from fifteen to fifty men, as desired) 
and of the Russian Capella, which consists of from four to 
sixty singers in national peasant costume. He will also 
continue his original lecture-recitals on “Russian Life and 
Music,” also orchestral concerts and music festivals of 
classical, modern and popular compositions of all nations, 
given by Mr. Brounoff and the Russian Imperial Orchestra 
in national costume, assisted by two soloists (vocal and in 
strumental). During last season Mr. Brounoff had some 
prominent engagements as lecturer, as follows: Harvard 
Club, Roselle, N. J.; New York State Music Teachers’ 
Convention, Saratoga, N. Y.; Educational Alliance, New 
York; Board of Education (two lectures), New York; 
“Old First” Presbyterian Church (two lectures), New 
York; Philharmonic Club, Washington, D. C.; Women’s 
Philharmonic Society, Carnegie Hall, New York; Musical 
Culture Club, Hornellsville, N. Y.; Engleside Girls’ School, 
New Milford, Conn.; Montclair Club, Montclair, N. J.; 
Educational Alliance, New York; Recreation Rooms Set- 
tlement, and at private residences. He has been re-engaged 
by the Engleside Girls’ School, New Milford, Conn., and 
other engagements are pending 

Hancuetr.—Dr. Henry G. Hanchett has already made 
engagements for the coming season that will insure him a 
time of great activity. He has been engaged for sixteen 
lecture-recitals before the Brooklyn Institute, and his 
tour in January and February will be the most extensive 
he has yet undertaken, as it will include a number of 
points in Texas, a State which he has never visited, but 
from which he has had many pupils in attendance upon his 
summer school of musical art in Monteagle, Tenn. The 
coming series of recitals before the Brooklyn Institute will 
bring his total number of appearances before that body up 
to more than 100 during seven consecutive years. A 
stronger commendation of Dr. Hanchett’s work could 
hardly be written, for the Brooklyn Institute is accustomed 
to have the best of music—choral, orchestral, chamber and 
solo-—in concerts and as il ustrations of lectures, and it has 
a large number of concerts every season. Dr. Hanchett’s 
audiences at his Institute recitals are constantly growing as 
the special excellence both of his playing and of his ver 
bal interpretations of musical philosophy become better 
known. The interest in the coming courses will be greatly 
augmented by the assistance at some of the concerts of 
the Maxwell Orchestra of about twenty-five musicians, un 
der Dr. Hanchett’s cirection 


Sara ANDERSON ENGAGED.—The Philharmonic Club, of 
Minneapolis, Minn., will present a miscellaneous program 


early in February, 1902. Sara Anderson, soprano, has been 


engaged as soloist. 











Obituary. 


Mrs. Howarp Brockway. 


HE many friends and colleagues of Howard Brock 
way, the pianist and composer, deeply sympathize 
with him in his sad bereavement over the death of his 
wife, Annabel Boise Brockway While returning to the 
city from the country last Thursday Mrs. Brockway 
jumped from the rear platform of an express train of the 
Delaware and Lackawanna Railroad near Congers, N. Y. 
Reports all state that she was instantly killed. On the 
train with Mrs. Brockway at the time were her mothe1 
in-law, Mrs. Clara Brockway; her little daughter Sylvia 
and her sister, Miss Catherine Boise. Before entering 
the tunnel near Congers Mrs. Brockway had changed her 
seat, and when the train again pulled out into the day- 
light Mrs. Brockway’s relatives missed her, and in the 
search they were horrified in learning of her terrible act 
Mrs. Brockway had been in ill-health She suffered at 
times from mental depression and melancholia The 
body was brought to the city on Thursday night and taken 
to Mr. Brockway’s home, 317 West Ninety-second street 
Mrs. Brockway was an accomplished musician Her 
father, Otis Boise, formerly professor of harmony at the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at Berlin, is now a member 
of the faculty of Peabody Institute, Baltimore Mrs 
Brockway was married to Mr, Brockway six years ago 
She was thirty years old 
Mrs. Emit GramMM 
Mrs. Marie Schelle Gramm, wife of Emil Gramm, a 


leading viola player of this city, died last Saturday at her 


home, 1771 Madison avenue. She had been critically ill, 
and her death resulted from a complication f diseases 
Mrs. Gramm was in former years a favorite concert singer 
In society and in her home life she was a woman greatly 
admired for her beauty and rare womanly charm. She 


was born in Buffalo forty-three years ago. Her musical 
studies began at her home, and later she went to Germany 


| 


where she remained a number of years studying with 


prominent masters. She returned to the United States in 
1881 and devoted herself to concert and church singing 
She was a soprano, and for many years sang in the choir 


of St. Thomas Protestant Episcopal Church, corner Fifth 


avenue and Fifty-third street. The funeral services were 
held from this church last Monday morning Che inter 
ment was private. Mrs, Gramm is survived by her hus 


band and two children. Her youngest is a gifted musician 
, ' 


playing the violin with skill and understanding 


A Saar Crrcutar.—Louis V. Saar has issued an artistic 
circular. The front page contains a beautiful steel engrav- 
ing of the composer reproduced from a painting, while the 
body of the circular contains criticisms taken from leading 
newspapers in Europe and America. 
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ABRILOWITSCH, the piano virtuoso, has 

secured a highly satisfactory and remunera- 

tive contract for Russia the coming season, and will 

not play in the United States until the season 

1902-3. His success in this country has advanced 
his European interests materially. 


NE of the most exasperating things at the 
Pan-American are the voices of the people 
from Western New York and the Middle West. 
A hard, acid treble greets one at every turn, and 
the voices of the men from these sections are not 
much more agreeable. How soothing to the ears 
in all this babel is the occasional refined conversa- 
tion from the well-bred resident of New York city 
or Boston, or the mellifluous address of the native 
from Maryland or Virginia. The United States is 
a rich country, and it is fondly to be hoped that 
every mother’s daughter and father’s son will in 
the course of time be rich enough to afford several 
years’ study in voice culture. It will take years to 
reform this national defect. 


CTOBER, the month of the opal and autumnal 
reorganization in domestic, commercial and 

civic life, is the month of the year loved by the 
philosopher, and generally a favorite with the 
artist. It is possible in this climate to do all things 
in this glorious autumn month. 

MUSICIANS Both indoors and outdoors life is 
BORN IN The country is beauti- 
OCTOBER. 


enjoyable. 
ful and invigorating, and the town 
is a beehive of activity, and health- 
giving, too. Everyone but the professional idlers 
gets into harness for the year’s work in these days 
of early sunsets and long evenings. Publishing as 
we have during the months of this year a list of 
famous and prominent musicians, we refer in this 
instalment to the names of composers, instrument- 
alists and singers born in the month of October. 
As in our previous articles, the astrological 
significance of the more conspicuous men will be 
briefly considered. In some of our earlier editorials 
we made disavowals of astrology as an exact and 
accepted science, but honest astrologers will not 
take offense at sincere agnosticism, for do not 
thousands stand in the same attitude toward 
religion, and, most remarkable of all, toward the 
medical science? There is always a chance of the 
man on the fence leaping over on one side or the 
other. As a study astrology is intensely interest- 
ing, and those who have studied it longest are the 
last to be discouraged by ridicule and skepticism. 
A man who has opinions and sticks to them is the 
man most likely to cement his ties of friendship, 
and a man with a brood of strong friends cannot be 
injured by his enemies. 

The zodiacal sign Libra prevails when October 
begins, and, indeed, has prevailed since on or about 
September 22. Those born from October 1 to 
October 22 are fully in the sign Libra, which trans- 
lated into plain English means the scales. Libra 
is the second sign in the Air Triplicity, and gener- 
ally a superior nature is attributed to the Libra 
man or woman. Inspiration is one of the strong 
endowments of the Libra person. This does not 
imply, however, that every Libra man is inspired. 
Heredity, environment and, as the astrologers 
claim, position of the planets at the hour of birth 
are all factors to be considered in writing a horo- 
scope. 

Giuseppi Verdi, born at Roncole, Italy, October 
g (some have October 10), 1813, is the greatest 
musical genius born in October under the sign 
Libra. Franz Liszt was born October 22, a date 
in the astrological divisions where Libra ends and 
Scorpio begins. Verdi died January 27 last, 
mourned by the whole musical world, the grand 
old man in music. Other musicians and com- 


posers born in October under the sway of Libra 
who have fame to their credit include: 

October 3 (1828), Waldemar Bargiel, died 
ruary 24, 1897; October 6 (1820), Jenny Lina, 
died November 2, 1887; October 7 (1821), Fried 
rich Kiel, died September 14, 1885; October 8 
(1585), Heinrich Schiitz, died November 6, 1672; 
October g (1835), Charles Camille Saint-Saéns, 
still living; October 10 (1863), Alexander Siloti, 
still living; October 11 (1835), Theodore Thomas, 
still very much alive; October 12 (1835), Arthur 
Nikisch, still very much alive (it wil! be observed 
that Saint-Saéns, Thomas and Nikisch were born 
in the same year—1835); October 13 (1792), 
Moritz Hauptmann, died January 3, 1868; October 
15 (1818), Alexander Dreyschock, died April 1, 
1869; October 18 (1706), 
luppi, died January 3, 1784; October 21 (1822), 
John Sims Reeves, still in the !and of the living. 

Franz Liszt, born at Raiding, October 22, 1811, 
and died at Bayreuth, July 31, 1886, is the greatest 
musician born in October in the sign Scorpio, 
middle sign of the Water Triplicity. The other 
musicians who became famous or prominent, born 
in October under Scorpio, are as follows: 


Meb- 


Baldassarre Ga- 


October 23 (1803), Gustav Albert Lortzing, died 
January 21, 1851; October 24 (1811), Ferdinand 
von Hiller, died May 10, 1885; October 25 (1838), 
Georges Bizet, died June 3, 1875; October 25 
(1825), Johann Strauss, Jr., the “waltz king,” died 
June 3, 1899 (it will be observed that Bizet and 
Strauss were born on the same day of the month, 
and both died in the month of June); October 27 
(1782), Niccolo Paganini, died May 27, 1840. 

Certain traits and tendencies have been ascribed 

persons born in each sign, and while it is ad- 
mitted that the description may fail to satisfac- 
torily fit the individual, the astrologers declare that 
the domains are unfailing. There are four domains 
in the zodiacal sphere, namely, fire, water, air and 
earth. Three signs in each domain complete the 
cycle of twelve zodiacal signs. The fire and water 
people are totally unlike, and there is no resem- 
blance in the characteristics of people born in air 
and people born in earth. Like everyone who takes 
up a study seriously, the writer of this series of 
articles published in THe MusicaL Courier has 
discovered something new, or rather something 
that none of the authorities stated, and the new dis- 
covery in this instance is just to say to those 
interested in the occult and mysterious laws of the 
universe that the greatest composers were born 
in the domains of fire and air. Illustrations were 
given in former articles by quoting Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Haydn, Rubinstein and MacDowell as 
born in fire, and Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Wagner, Verdi, Gounod and Richard 
Strauss among those born in air. By astrologers 
it is claimed that the fire and air people are more 
volatile than the people born in either water or 
earth. But it is not the purpose here to enter too 
deeply into the analysis of the astrological signs. 

Our readers born in the sign Libra will know 
whether the description fits them. Here, then, is 
an outline of the supposed traits of the Libra per- 
son: Generous, magnetic, enthusiastic, intuitive, 
imaginative, love for the beautiful, very often ex- 
friendship, and absolutely im- 
A ray of hope will 


travagant, loyal 
pervious to disaster or defeat. 
arouse the Libra member of the home to “bob up 
serenely,” while the other members of the family 
still lie crushed over some domestic misfortune. 
Constant and true as friends, Libra people, par- 
ticularly Libra men, are prone to faithlessness in 
their love relations. Ever longing for new faces 
and scenes, the Libra man frequently interprets the 
law for himself, but, then, there are exceptions even 
among the Libra men. 

The characteristics of Scorpio and Sagittarius 
will be considered in the issue of THe Musica. 
CourRIER of Wednesday, November 6. 
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66T HE motions of his spirit dull as night and 

his affections dark as Erebus.”’ Czolgosz, 

the assassin! fit only for treason, stratagems and 

spoils; and yet less execrable, being but an indi- 

vidual, than the mass of individuals whose teach- 

ings have been exemplified with 

MUSIC AND 
ANARCHY. 


such sudden and startling force. 
Like a thunderbolt came the blow 
that plunged the Nation into 
mourning. Like a lightning stroke it announced a 
gathering of forces over which as yet there is little 
control. 

From its special point of vantage THE Musica 
CourRIER would like to ask what part musicians 
have played in the various-assassinations, murders 
and conspiracies to murder that have recently blot 
ted the pages of history? How far have musicians 
helped along rebellion against law and order, and 
against the rulers who represent these safeguards 
of civilization Are Nihilists, Anarchists and rabid 
Socialists conspicuous for musical attainments, mu- 
sical gifts or even for interest in musical matters? 
Is the rank and file of Anarchists recruited from 
musicians, professional or amateur? Were the 
murderers of the Empress Elizabeth, of President 
Carnot, of King Humbert, or the would-be mur- 
derers of the Czar, the Emperor William and Queen 
Victoria known to be associated with musical af- 
fairs? And what of those who in a quarter of a 
century have shot down in such dastardly way three 
of our own rulers, each ruler one of whom the 
Nation could say, “Know ye not that there is a 
prince and a great man fallen this day in Israel?” 
What of them, the murderers—Booth, a cultured 
fanatic; Guiteau, feeble minded egotist! Czolgosz, 
half witted Anarchist; were they students, teachers 
or upholders of music? And what of Johann Most 
and Emma Goldman and others equally guilty, 
though less conspicuous To put the question fair- 
ly again, are the members of Anarchistic associa- 
tions interested in music at all? Do they have good 
music at their meetings? Do they attend operas 
and concerts? Do they have music in their homes, 
or train their children to delight in a “concord of 
sweet sounds”? 

No. We can safely answer no. 

Music by its very nature is a powerful support to 
law and order; though it may at times be degraded 
to incite to deeds of lawlessness, so also may liter- 
ature or any other art. Music is based on immuta- 
ble laws and presupposes for its proper comprehen- 
sion (we do not speak now of its emotional ap- 
peal, or of any emotional interpretation of its mean- 
ing) the same mental faculties that distinguish the 
mathematician and the scientist. The greatest com- 
posers and. teachers, some interpreters even, prove 
this beyond a doubt. No doubt is likely to arise, 
however, except among those who are ignorant of 
the structural basis of music, or who fail to see its 
relation to cosmic laws. 

It has been unfortunately too much the custom 
for writers upon musical topics to look at music in 
its emotional aspect. True, music has incalculable 
value regarded as an outlet for emotion which 
otherwise might find some dangerous form of issue, 
dangerous either to the individual or the commun- 
ity. But regarded as a study it is disciplinary; it 
demands strenuous mental effort; for technical pro- 
ficiency it requires, except in the case of a rare type 
of genius, constant self-abnegation and self-control. 

There is something antagonistic indeed in the 
juxtaposition of the words, music and Anarchy. 
Disruption and harmony. Even the most practical 
minded man, averse to considering music anything 
but a toy, a plaything, must admit that it is not 
from the musical world that Anarchists come forth 


to set themselves against the laws of the land; that 
land which protects them; the land in which they 
claim the right to make their homes; the land 
wherein they depend upon their law-abiding 
neighbors to enable them to rely indeed upon 


a non-Anarchistic community to give them food 
and shelter and wages and social countenance. Is 
there any better way for this same land to dispose 
of them than to send them to some one of our new- 
ly acquired islands; allow them to form a penal 
colony by themselves, free from outside influences, 
governed entirely by each other; a great go-as-you- 
please community? Thus they might test their own 
doctrines. 

Insuch colony would music hold an honored place? 
We doubt it. Court records show that musicians 
are with rare exceptions peaceable, law-abiding citi- 
zens. The divorce records are another matter—an 
individual story. “There is no doubt,” says Luther, 
“that the seeds of many virtues are in such hearts 
as are devoted to music.” 

Individually the musician may 
THE PUSICIAN like to follow his own will, so far 
as personal pleasure is concerned, 
or what he thinks is pleasure, but 


AS A CITIZEN. 


in the large sense he is obedient to the Government, 
he upholds its laws, he helps to keep the social fab- 
ric intact. He may not be conspicuous politically, 
but he is instrumental in forwarding the best inter- 
ests of the community in a myriad minor ways, 
which pass unnoticed unless there arises some oc- 
casion for calling attention to their cumulative 
value. To one who knows the musician as THE 
MusicaL CourRIER may claim to know him, knows 
his virtues, his foibles and his failings, he will seem 
to amply deserve the title of good citizen, best ex- 
pressed by the old Latin term, civilis. 

The general bent of his mind enables him to ap- 
preciate, however unconscionsly to himself, the ne- 
cessity of all things working in accordance with the 
higher laws of the universe, laws discovered by the 
students of nature, of religion, of science, of sociol- 
ogy. He may not, we emphasize, always think 
definitely about subjects not directly bearing upon 
his profession, but his inner convictions are shown 
by his attitude toward the community and by his 
fulfillment of the responsibilities which he assumes. 
His positive value as an integral part of the social 
order should not be overlooked while we are all 
peering into the causes of the present tendencies to 
anarchy and social disruption. We are not alarm- 
ists; but if we consider the increasing number of 
murders, the lynchings and torturing of negroes in 
the South and West, at the evidences everywhere of 
a desire to resort to brute force instead of waiting 
upon the arm of the law; if we note the sullen mut- 
terings of labor against capital and the antipathy to 
trusts, even such a trust as directly and indirectly 
profits every workingman associated with it—if we 
consider all these things we can scarcely fail to see 
the possibility that the next war in which these 
United States take part will be an internal social 
war, a war primarily incited by Anarchists and fo- 
mented by the disaffected of all classes. 

But it is not the musician who will fight with 
those whose reasoning is illogical and whose meth- 
ods are barbaric. His profession, we repeat, taken 
in that higher aspect by which we alone have the 
right to judge, inclines him to self-control, to put 
the part subordinate to the whole, to subdue self for 
the sake of an ultimate end. This end may indeed 
be a selfish one, but it is not destructively so to 
others. 

While we cannot suggest 

VALUE OF NATIONAL music as a cure-all for social 
STUDY. ills, we can conscientiously 
advocate a widespread, intel- 

ligent study of music as an assistance toward pre- 
serving peace. Let the whole nation become more 
musical. Let the love for music be fostered in all 
classes; let it especially be taught seriously in the 
public schools; and, above all, taught in every place 
where it can reach those who are inclined to dwell 
upon fancied grievances against society at large 
The history of nations shows how often increase of 
luxury and the centring of wealth in an artistocratic 











class cause a reversion to murderous impulses, 
causes what might be called a minor back-running 
wave to savagery. But in this age such reversion- 
ary tendencies may surely be met and checked. And 
among the various controlling agencies, punitive or 
restrictive, or practical or esthetic, is any more de 
serving of attention than the disciplinary study of 
music—study of it intellectually, of the laws which 
have governed its development—laws which are 
comparatively little taught, comparatively little 
understood? Give music the same place in the 
school curriculum that is accorded to mathematics. 
Put it upon a par with mythology at least. 

The result of such study, such recognition, would 
soon convince the skeptical in the religious world, 
the political world, the social world, that music is 
no child’s play, but a man’s work, and that it helps 
to the making of men, not to the brutalizing of 
them. And new emphasis would soon be given to 
the words of philosophers and thinkers, from Plato 
to Carlyle, in commendation of music as an aid to 


good government 


HE following letter from Richard Wagner, 
written in an Italian hand, and without capital 
letters, was addressed to Adolf Stahr, whose works, 
“The Life of Lessing,” “A Year in Italy” and 
“Women in Goethe,” are still remembered. Stahr 
had considerable musical talent, 

WAGNER ON sang with a pleasing voice, and 
“LOHENGRIN.” Played and improvised on the 


piano. He had been corrector 

at Oldenburg, but the state of 
his health compelled him to resign the functions of 
a teacher. He resolved to be a writer, to get a 
divorce from his wife and to marry Fanny Lewald, 
and for all these reasons he betook himself to the 
city of Weimar, where the hereditary prince, the 
late Duke Carl Alexander, was his friend, and 
where he met Liszt, who had resided there since 
1847. Stahr arrived with Fanny at Weimar April 
30, 1851, where Liszt was surrounded by a regular 
court of pupils, among them Joachim and Hans 
von Bilow. Liszt was full of plans, the chief being 
a propaganda for Wagner. With this Stahr was 
in full sympathy, which he displayed in letters and 
articles to many journals. “Lohengrin,” written 
between 1845 and 1847, was first performed at 
Weimar on Goethe’s birthday, August 28, 1850, 
and Stahr heard the fifth performance, May 11, 
1851, and wrote an article about it, which he either 
sent or had forwarded to Richard Wagner. The 
article gives the story of “Lohengrin” and adds an 
enthusiastic description of the impression it created 
After speaking of Lohengrin’s answer to Elsa, 


1 ' 


! ich muss! ich muss! mein siitsses Weib! 


Ich muss 
Schon ziirnt der Gral, bass ich ihm ferne bleib, 
he continues, “We might reply to him with Lessing, 
‘Kein Mensch muss miissen,’ if we did not consider 
that Lohengrin had the misfortune of not being a 
man, but a god. rhe poet had only one 
possible way of making this conclusion satisfactory, 
namely, by humanizing the myth. Lohengrin 
sacrifices his magic power and wisdom, his holiness 
and divinity, for the sake of love; he purchases the 
happiness of humanity by the weakness of human- 
ity; he would win our hearts and raise us out of 
the dreamy symbolism of abstract transcendency 
into the bright realm of real liberty and noble 
humanity. Lohengrin, who, as a soldier of the 
Grail, sacrifices everything to preserve his position, 
may bea just expression of godlike transcendency of 
its ‘in’ and ‘over’ humanity (Un und Uebermensch 
lichkeit; to us who are men, and can only se« 
and feel like men, to us he appears only as a 
spectral shadow of a view of the world, the passing 
of which both our reason and our conviction de 
mand.” 
To this Wagner sent the following reply: 
“My Most EstEEMED FRIEND—You can most 


easily form a conception of the impression which 
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your—just communicated—judgment on my 
‘Lohengrin’ has produced on me when I tell you 
that hitherto, with a certain, hard to be defined 
smile, I have missed or rather seen untouched in 
all discussions of my work the one point which 
you have brought out with such drastic sharpness. 

“Between my ‘Lohengrin’ and my _ present 
designs there lies a world. The horrible pain for 
all of us is when we involuntarily see our sloughed- 
off skin held up to us as our very shape and figure. 
If everything were as I wished it ‘Lohengrin’—the 
writing falls in the year 1845—would have been 
long ago forgotten before new works which, 
sufficiently for me, prove my progress. 

“Let us tell the tale. The music was completely 
ready in 1845. In 1848 comes the revolution. All 
vapor delusions fall from me, in 1849 I have to 
run away, | joyfully turn my back on the whole 
old rubbish, I take a free breath in a pamphlet, 
‘Art and Revolution,’ I pull myself together seri- 
ously in a book, “The Art Work of the Future,’ I 
go so far as to break utterly (hauslich) with all the 
world. Then one day my eyes fall on the poor 
‘Lohengrin’ score, | am sorry that it had never 
once been heard, and | write a couple of lines to 
Liszt; if it seems funny to him he still might have 
it studied at Weimar. Now, it was Liszt all over 
to take it seriously. As I have said, the fact that 
no one hit on the point which you touch made me 
almost laugh; now I laugh no more, but it is 
almost annoying to me that ‘Lohengrin’ should see 
the light. When you know my present poems you 
will know why. 

“So far, so good! It delights me that once I 
assumed the Christian standpoint so obstinately, 
and that as an artist with perfect naiveté. When 
I had completed the poem of ‘Tannhauser’ some- 
one requested me to make Venus conquer Eliza- 
beth.. I found the notion very beautiful, only I 
said then I could not write ‘Tannhauser.’ Against 
my already printed ‘Lohengrin’ one of my talented 
friends brought the fundamental objection that 
Lohengrin must finally become human. It is this 
objection that aroused your reproach. I actually 
began to reflect and to make for myself some 
sketches of alterations. I took all possible pains 
to lie to myself about a humiliated God, &c. 
Fortunately, none of these changes pleased my 
friend. Lohengrin must be what he was, that is 
what Christian folk have made him, if I would not 
fall from inconsequence into inconsequence. In 
perfect intoxication I plunged him into music, 
there was nothing else to do with him. So I saved 
myself from a rationalistic opera. 

“I know what you understand of monotonous 
unrhythmical melody, the solution of which I think 
[ shall give you, on my side theoretically, in the 
third part of my next book, ‘Opera and Drama.’ 
lhe fundamental principle does not lie in the music 

for music can only be full-blown speech—but in 
speech itself, in the verses. We have at present 
only rude verses; no real ones. And my musical 
expression is connected only accidentally with 
speech; the essential, real connection had hitherto 
escaped me. And this I derived not from theory, 
although you will sooner see my theory than the 
practical work from which I drew the theory; this 
I did from my poem ‘Siegfried’s Death,’ in which, 
quite by myself, I came on the speech which is 
necessary for music. 

“In one thing you do me injustice. You call my 
Lohengrin a polemic against modern opera. You 
find a puritanic zeal in him. Well, do not call it a 
designed polemic. When I wrote the opera I was 
in a fashion possessed by the object, and could 
reach no other purpose than to present it full and 
luxuriant, ‘recht tonend.’ And this purpose lay 
so far from all protesting that I, on the contrary, 
overlooked everything which really made this work 


into a protest. 
“Enough! I cannot at present criticise, and can 


perhaps never do so at all. But—if you knew 
how I felt to-day when I read your article! For 
six years | have been working with my pen over a 
‘Young Siegfried’; this very day 1 have sketched 
out perfectly (in dialogue) the closing scene, Briinn- 
hilde’s awakening. When you learn to know the 
scene think of me, how I must have felt when I 
heard you speak of me. 

“Now I thank you, and hope we remain friends. 
Do you accept? Liszt wishes to have ‘Young Sieg- 
fried’ still kept secret. When I am ready with the 
verses I shall send it to Weimar. Liszt will at once 
communicate it to you, then I shall have leisure 
to write to you more and better. 

“Farewell, and receive once more my most 
hearty thanks. Yours truly, 

“RICHARD WAGNER. 

“ENGE (near Zurich), May 31, 1851.” 

What talk of humanity, Christianity and protests! 
The “Lohengrin” story is a very pretty story, a 
variant of our old friends Cupid and Psyche, and 
Wagner saw clearly in those early days that the first 
duty of a poet, of a musician, of any artist, is to 
be possessed with his subject and do his best with 
it. A poem with a purpose is as bad as a novel 
with a purpose, and nearly as inartistic as a problem 
play. But, alas! how many problems and purposes 
have been found in “Tristan” and in “Parsifal’’! 
How much program music afflicts the world! 





ERESA CARRENO, the fascinating South 
American pianist, who made her farewell tour 
in this country last season, is to be married again, 
at least this interesting announcement was made in 
a cablegram from Berlin, published in the New 
York Herald last Saturday. This, by the way, will 
be this gifted and beautiful woman’s fourth venture 
into the mystical and uncertain state of matrimony. 
According to the Herald cable Carrefio will wed a 
brother of her second husband, Signor Tagliapietra. 
It is reported that the nuptials will take place early 
this month. In commenting upon Carreno’s for- 
mer husbands the writer in the Herald appears 
somewhat ironical in his descriptions, but that un- 
doubtedly was unintentional on his part. 

Here is an extract from the Herald: - 

Teresa Carrefio’s second husband was Signor Giovanni 
Tagliapietra, who came to this country as a baritone in an 
operatic company about twenty-five years ago, and has 
since remained in America. Several years ago he mar- 
ried the daughter of the late John D. Townsend, a noted 
lawyer, and has since made his home in the old Townsend 
residence, at No. 343 West Thirty-fourth street. 

It was said at the Townsend home last night that Mr. 
and Mrs. Tagliapietra were at present on a trip to Boston, 
where they were staying at the Parker House. Much sur- 
prise was expressed at the news from Berlin, and while 
it pointed, out that Signor Giovanni had three brothers, 
it was believed that the happy man in question was Signor 
Arthur. 

Signor Arthur Tagliapietra was formerly an employee 
of a typewriter company in this city, but returned to Eu 
rope three years ago after a residence of twelve years 
here. As he is about forty-two years old, he will be ten 
years the junior of his wife. Teresa Carrefio’s first and 
third husbands were Emilie Lauret, a noted violinist of 
Leipsic, and Eugen d’Albert, an equally prominent pi- 
anist. 

Shades of Anton Rubinstein and Franz Liszt! 
What will Eugen d’Albert think when he finds 
himself referred to as “an equally prominent pi- 


anist.” 





T HE pious people of Oberammergau are about 

to erect a small theatre in which the actors se- 
lected for the performances in 1910 can practice. 
It is intended also to give performances every sum- 
mer in order to attract strangers to the village and 
make it a summer resort. Lang, the Christ of 
1900, was taken this year to Bayreuth by an Eng- 
lish family, and returned full of enthusiasm for 
“Parsifal.” He says he will play Christ much bet- 
ter in I9gTO. 


OFFICIAL FROM BERLIN. 
3 HERE is no reason to doubt that a début and 
even a career on the operatic stage is not the 
most pleasant means of obtaining unadulterated 
happiness. At the same time no laws have as yet 
been passed anywhere, not even near Timbuctoo, 
that compel young ladies or young men who have 
voices, or who believe that they have voices, or 
who know how to sing even without voices, to 
become opera artists; when they enter upon that 
sacred and select career now identified with some 
of the most glorious names in the history of the 
vocal art, they do so always voluntarily, and when 
discolorations of the mental atmosphere ensue be- 
cause of storms, even artificial stage storms, they 
have no reason to complain of their fate except on 
the general ground that Fate is always ready to 
apologize, and then goes right on and does it 
again, even if we complain. We can argue from 
now until the crack of doom to the contrary, there 
is no one to blame for what we are doing but our- 
selves. It therefore appeareth as if Mrs. Alma 
Daniel Webster Powell might be interested in read- 
ing the following official statement, which, while it 
does not refute many things she says and does not 
appear to care, still illustrates that the operatic 
powers look at all these matters from an entirely 
different point of view than that of the singer. 
Such it appears from the following letter addressed 
to this paper by the Director of the Royal Opera 
House, Berlin, Germany: 
GENERAL-INTENDANTUR DER KONIGLICHEN SCHAUSPIELE, 
SERLIN, September 17, 1901 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

\n article in the New York Sun of September 1 refers 
to conditions and methods at the Royal Opera here based 
upon supposed experiences of an American soprano singer, 
and the conclusion that might be drawn from the utter 
ances of the party justify me in stating to you that the 
management of this institution remembers no such oc 
currences as are given out by Madame Powell. 

It may be assumed that this opera management has no 
prejudices against “foreign” singers, for we make no dis 
tinctions whatsoever, and do not recognize the existence 
of a “foreign” spirit. In the list of singers who have 
appeared at this opera house one can find artists of all 
nationalities, beginning with the antipodian Melba and 
passing through all European and other nations. Ethno 
logical selections are unknown to us; we simply look for 
the artist. 

If we were insincere we shouid sacrifice art to the prac 
tical advantages to be gained, and then we should cer 
tainly engage American singers, because of the large in 
fiux of American visitors and students, all of whom could 
be attracted by the announcement that an American or 
Americans are singing on the stage of the Royal Opera 
House here, but we eschew all national tendencies and 
hence if, for any number of reasons, an artist does not 
fit in the symmetry of our structure, we are obliged to dis 
continue the engagement, be that singer a German, an 
American or a Boer. 

Neither can we utilize the stage of our opera house for 
the education of débutants ; we must have artists of routine 
and approved experience, and that may be another reason 
why contracts must be cancelled in accordance with the 
terms. The intrigues and personal squabbles of the sing 
ers are not worthy of any consideration and are dismissed 
by -us as inconsequential; we devote neither time nor at 
tention to them, as can well be understood by the world 
at large. 

Thanking you in advance for the courtesy involved in 
publishing this, I remain, 

Yours respectfully, H. Fressor. 
Director Royal Opera, Berlin. 


RutH I. Martin Recrrat.—A piano recital will be given 
by this brilliant pupil of Moszkowski and Leschetizky end 
of November at Mendelssohn Hall. A program of modern 
and classic compositions will be played. Miss Martin has 
been for a year past teacher of piano at Ann Arbor, asso 
ciated with Dr. Stanley. 





Bucx-Bascock SuNpAY MusicaLes.—Dudley Buck, Jr., 
and Mrs. Charlotte Babcock will resume their enjoyable 
Sunday afternoon musicales at their handsome and roomy 
studio, in Carnegie Hall, beginning the first Sunday in 
November. As in the past, only the best talent will be 
heard. 
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* s» TWIN CITIES, 


St. Paul Office Tue Musicat Courter, } 
825 HAGUE AVENUE, > 
September 24, igor. ¢ 
USICAL activity in the Twin Cities has begun and 
the season promises to be a busy one. By October 
I concerts and recitals will be in full sway. Both cities 
are launching several bright and progressive teachers, and 
some important musical events are looked for 
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The St. Paul Choral Club will give St. Paul some of the 
best concerts of the year, among them “The Messiah” for 
December 10, under the direction of George Normington 
The quartet already engaged are stellar lights in the ora 
torio world, and are Mme. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, 
Mabelle Crawford, Glenn Hall and Joseph Baernstein 
The rehearsals are held weekly on Tuesday evenings in the 
Christ Church Guild Hall. 
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The Schubert Club enters its thirteenth year this sea 
son, and is widening its field of activity by adding a stu 
dents’ section to its original plan of work 


concerts, with two or three artists’ concerts, are among the 


Fortnightly 


things already announced. The club has so enriched its 
curriculum this year that few had expected it would an 
nounce a concert. The musical public wiil be delighted at 
the news of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s coming on 
December 5. Madame. Zeisler’s place among the women 
pianists of the world is without doubt fully established, 


and she is considered the emotional pianist of the day 
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Manager Loudon Charlton, of New York, spent two 
days last week in St. Paul in the interest of his artists 
Madame Nordica has been placed with the Y. M. C. A., 
and prospective dates for Charlotte Maconda, Hast and 
Zeldenrust. Great enthusiasm is predicted for the Nordica 
recital. 
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Miss Maud Earl Burdette, who was until a year ago con 


tralto in St. Paul, is meeting with success in Chicago. Be 
sides numerous concert and oratorio engagements, Miss 
Burdette has been engaged as soloist and musical leader 
at the People’s Church, Chicago, of which Dr. H. W 
Thomas is pastor 
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Edward Baxter Perry, the blind pianist, is announced 
for a recital in St. Paul October 28 
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The Kneisel Quartet will come to Minneapolis the com 
ing winter under the auspices of the teachers’ club of 
that city 

ete 


Mr. and Mrs. Emil Ober-Hoffer are established at the 
Hampshire Arms for the winter and announce Wednes 
days as their ‘at home” days 
= 
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Arthur Berg, violinist, and Miss Minnie Berg, pianist, 
have announced a series of four recitals to be given dur 


Mr. Gregory 
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English Tenor. 








Of the St. James Hall, Popu- 
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Late Private Secretary to Sir Augustus Harris. 
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ing the winter at the Central Presbyterian Church. Sev- 
eral novelties that have never been heard in St. Paul will 
be given 
Ss = 
The Professional League will hold its first meeting 
Wednesday evening, October 2. 
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Madame Locke Valisi’s pupils have organized “The 


Grieg Piano Club,” and will meet every six weeks for re- 


cital work and musical history 
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Henry Delafield, the young St. Paul musician, will 
leave about October § for Boston, for the study of har- 
mony and composition. 
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The Mozart Club, under the direction of Professor 
Manner, will be unusually active this winter. A German 
opera and several concerts will be given at Mozart Hall 
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Franklin W. Krieger, who recently returned trom Ber 
lin, after a three years’ course with Madam Stepamoff 
will give his first recital in St. Paul some time in October 
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One of the important pieces « 
local circles is the announcement that the Apollo Club, 


f musical intelligence in 


of Minneapolis, has secured as its director Charles A 
Graniger, of Cincinnati, who has been for eight years di 
rector of the Orpheus Club, of that city, an organization 
similar in character and calibre to the Apollo Club. The 
club announces that in order to bring up a still higher 
standard of its male chorus, the number of singers will 
be reduced to sixty. For the first concert Signor Cam 
panari, the renowned baritone, has been secured 
= = 

John Parsons Beech has just returned to Minneapolis 
from Boston, where he has been studying under the best 
masters. He will make a specialty of the Leschetizky 


method of piano technic 
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The Johnson School of Music and Dramatic Art has 
made an important addition to its regular departments in 
the establishment of school for organ playing, under the 
direction H. S. Woodruff, the well-known organist 
A large two manual pipe organ has been built in one of 
the studios, and is the only instrument available in the 
Twin Cities for teaching and practive purposes outside of 
the churches 

at eS 
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Members of the Minneapolis Thursday Musicale will be 
delighted to learn that Mme. Camilla Urso, the violinist 
has been engaged to give the first treat to the club and 
will be heard the last week in October. Since her last 
concert tour Madame Urso has been resting quietly in 
Minneapolis, but leaves again November 1 for another ex 
tended tour 

== = 

rhe first large concert of the season in Minneapolis 
will be Miss Jean Wakeman’s début concert at Ply 
mouth Church, Friday evening, October 4. This will be 


Miss Wakeman’s first public appearance since her return 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


from Berlin and much interest is centered in her recital 
She will be assisted by Miss Gertrude Hale, soprano; U 
S. Kerr, baritone, and Franklin Krieger, of St. Paul, a 
companist. 
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The Northwestern Conservatory, Minneapolis, will give 
J & 
its faculty concerts in October 


at ee 
—— — 
Wm. H., Hall, the vocal teacher, is settled for the wit 


ter in comfortable quarters in the Century Building 
eS & 
T. J. Wessels, of Chicago, managing the Thomas Or: 
chestra, was a visitor in the Twin Cities last week. Both 
cities hope to be included in the circuit made by the 


orchestra GERTRUDE Sans Souci 


EVENINGS OF OperetTta.—Opera lovers of America who 
have never been abroad have often wondered whether the 
time would come in this country when they would be per- 
mitted to hear something more than the usual routine list 
of operas which have hitherto been presented to them 
There are, for instance, a goodly number of exquisite littl 
masterpieces by Offenbach, Suppé, Schubert, Mozart, &c., 
which have become prime favorites abroad, but which for 
some reason or other have been produced seldom or not 


at all here. Most of these gems are in one act, and three 


of them make a good bill for an evening Their tone 


ranges from grave to gay—seldom too hilarious and never 
too doleful. It 


has not made more of them 


surprising that variety loving America 


William G, Stewart, however, whose name has long been 
associated in the operatic world not only with enterprise, 
ut with artistic results, has at last determined to give us 
a taste of this kind of entertainment, and is about to “put 
nm” with his own company a series of seven weeks of 
operettas. His purpose is not only to produce foreign 
classics, but entirely new works from our own modern 
composers, and to this end he will offer the services of his 
company for any short opera which a sufficient number of 
patrons may desire to hear 

The performances will commence Monday evening, Oc 
tober 14, and will take place in the Berkeley Lyceum Thea 
tre, 21 West Forty-fourth street, which has recently had its 
stage enlarged and refitted. Each bill will probably consist 
of two or three operettas, and will continue for only one 
week, with a Thursday matinee, thus giving the public an 
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opportunity to secure tickets for the entire series 


ENGAGEMENT IN MusiIcAt CIRCLE Miss Harriet R 
Woods, the soprano, a pupil of Ashforth, well known in 
the best social and musical circles « New York, is en 
gaged to marry Fritz Falck, a prominent railroad official 


of Elmira, N. Y. Miss Woods, whose charming person 
ality has made for her many friends, has withdrawn from 


musical work 





BAERNSTEIN.—The managers of the Springfield Musical 
Festival have engaged the basso Joseph Baernstein to give 
a song recital in that city on Tuesday, November 19, 1901 
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Soprano, Concert and Oratorio. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mmerican School of Opera 


Berkeley Lyeeum 
23 West 44tb Street 


WM. G. STEWART, Director. 


LAIRD EASTON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


HERR TH. HABELMANN, Grand Opera Director. 


For prospectus and all information apply to Secretary. 


WINTER SEASON NOW OPEN. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES IN OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN’S THEATRE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. Wiii1aM G. Stewart, Director American School of Opera, 


Berkeley Lyceum, New York City: 


New York, June 4, 1901, 


My Dear Mr. Stewart—We take this opportunity of complimenting you on the splendid practical results accom- 
plished by your School of Opera during the first year of its existence and gladly bear testimony to its advantages as a 
— for those desirous of following a professional career in opera. 

e are more than pleased with the graduates of your institution who have become members of the Bostonians 
and will gladly avail ourselves in the future of the opportunity for engaging singers who have pursued a course of study 


under your direction. 





With best wishes always, 


Yours very sincerely. 
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A dealer at Bayreuth has for sale a relic of Richard 
Wagner, the complete proofs of the first edition, piano 
and voice, of “The Flying Dutchman,” corrected by the 
master’s own hand. The price is 2,500 francs, and fears 
are expressed that it may fly to America. 
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Randegger’s opera, “The Shade of Werther,” produced 
at Leipsic, failed completely. In this work Werther can- 
not rest in the tomb because he kissed Charlotte, and 
Charlotte cannot rest in hers because she had been such 
a well conducted person as to go on cutting bread and 
butter while he was pining and ogling. 
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Champfleury’s fancy of a porcelain violin has been 
realized. It is reported that a worker in the porcelain 
factory of Meissen has made several porcelain or terra 
cotta violins, for which he has taken out a patent. As old 
china is priceless and as old fiddles are priceless, it is 
alarming to think what will be the price of a Sevres Stradi- 
varius in a few generations. 
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Frau Jahnel, who attempted to kill the composer and 
violinist Gunkel, of Dresden, by firing two shots at him in 
a street car, has been declared insane and placed in a 
lunatic asylum. 


A sculptor of Warsaw has received a commission from 
several of his Polish admirers for a bust of Chopin, to be 
erected at Marienbad at the house where he lodged in 
1836 

' se <& 

An Athenian journal, Asty, reports that a lawyer named 
latrikos has gone to Rome as a representative of the in- 
terests of a Verdi family of Thebes, who claim a share 
of the composer’s property.‘ 
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At the Milan Dal Verme the tenor Giacchero promises 

sing Arnold in “William Tell” “in the original key, 
without transposing or suppressing anything.” Unfortu- 
nately he threatens to add several high C’s to the ten indi- 
ated by Rossini. This is treating “William Tell” as prime 
lonne treat ““The Barber of Seville.” 

Ss S 

The story of the sale of Piatti’s Stradivarius ’cello for 
100,000 francs to the banker Mendelssohn, of Berlin, has 
revived the story of how it came into the former’s posses- 
sion. One of the English Governor-Generals of India re- 
turned to England via Spain, where he picked up a mag 
nificent ‘celle. On his arrival at London he went to Piatti 
and asked him to give him some lessons, adding: “I'll learn 
fast because I have an excellent instrument.’’ When the 


lessons. began Piatti fell in love with the ‘cello, for it was 
a magnificent Stradivarius, unique in its style, and he spun 
out the lessons as long as possible in order to have the 
pleasure of playing on it. But the great man’s perse- 
verance began to fail; he preferred to hear Piatti play 
rather than practice himself, and one day said: “Keep it; 
you at least can do it justice.” “But I cannot pay what is 
is worth!” replied the professor. ‘Never mind,” said the 
other. “I'll send it to your house!” “No, no!” cried 
Piatti; “if it has come to that, I'll carry it home myself,” 
and he shouldered it at once and returned home. The 
same Mendelssohn who has now acquired it offered to 
Piatti, when he met him at Bergamo, at the Donizetti cen- 
tenary, a blank check that he could fill up whenever he 
made up his mind to part with it. But Piatti kept it till 
his death. All of which is very pretty—but is it a pipe 
dream? 
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Bottesini’s contrabasso was less fortunate. It is an ad- 
mirable instrument, made by C. A. Testore, at the begin 
ning of the eighteenth century. Bottesini bought it for 900 
francs in 1839, and carefully preserved it till his death. 
His heirs offered it to the Conservatory of Parma, of 
which he had been director. They reminded the directors 
how Genoa preserved the violin of Paganini, Venice the 
contrabasso of Dragonetti and other cities other instruments 
of other composers; the Parma Conservatory, however, 
would have none of it. Finally the heirs sold it for 1,200 
francs to a lawyer of Turin, who was a great collector. 
Mr. Hill, the London dealer, made tempting offers to the 
new possessor, Emlio Henry, who offered to sell it to the 
conservatory for the price he had paid. Again the con- 
servatory declined, so the Bottesini contrabasso Went to 
London, where it was sold to Claude Hobday. 
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Le Menestrel reprints Mottl’s circular, in which he 
says: ‘““M. Siegfried Wagner charges me to inform you 
that he will not conduct the performances of the ‘Gétter- 
dammerung,’ proposed for next year,” and has the cruelty 
to add: “Right you are, Siegfried!” 
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France possesses a society for the “Reform of Authors’ 
Rights,” which in a long circular says that persons who 
give musical or literary entertainments are oppressed by 
the Society of Authors, that an energetic campaign must 
be planned to effect a complete reform and to break the 
mercantile fetters that hamper so many artists and musi- 
cians in following their vocation. In fighting this system 
of blackmail, the Society of Reform will pay, in the case 
of its subscribers, the costs of any action which may be 
brought against them by the Authors’ Society. The cir 
cular is signed by two members of the Chamber of Depu- 


ties. 
Za 
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The death of Eugene Diaz is announced. A son of the 
famous painter, he was a painter and a musician. He 
produced “Le Roi Candaull” in 1865, which failed. Then, 
in 1873, “La Coupe du Roi de Thule,” which, in spite of 
having such singers as Fauré, Achard and Madame Gueg- 


mard, only saw a dozen representations. In 1880 he prfe- 


sented at the Opéra Comique “Benvenuto,” which had 
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the fate of its predecessors. He then turned to painting, 
and only a few weeks before his death, in reply toa friend 
who inquired if he still thought of the theatre, he replied: 
“Oh, no. I have had enough of it. I paint pictures for 
America, and that pays better than operas.” 
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At a late banquet given to Calvé at her native village 
M. Joseph Fabre, Senator of the Avegnon, made an ad 
dress, in which he said: “I wish to repeat to you what 
Mlle. Calvé has just said to us. She presented to us her 
father, a peasant, eighty years old, proud of his daughter, 
the peasant girl, who is now a princess of art, and repeated 
a speech of the old man: ‘My daughter, look at these 
rose bushes, they can count many roses But here 
is one that has only one. It has spent all its sap on this 
one rose, which is beyond comparison the finest of all. 
This is the history of your humble ancestors and yourself. 
You are the supreme flower of many forgotten genera 
tions.’ ” 
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The Frankische Courier, of Nuremberg, after reprinting 
some of Siegfried Wagner’s threats against Herr Intendant 
von Possart, and remarking that the very time when Wag 
ner’s ideal is being fulfilled in the city where he at first 
hoped to see it carried out, adds: “The ideal nimbus, 
which, in the eyes of the Jaity, surrounds the performances 
at Bayreuth, conld not receive a greater injury than that 
inflicted by Siegfried’s jealous speeches against the Prince 
Regent Theatre. Herr Wagner would have been justified 
in such speeches if he as heir of his great father had been 
forced to fear that the works of the master would not be 
performed at the Prince Regent Theatre with the same 
piety and love which have hitherto been displayed in theit 
production at the Court Theatre. He might perhaps have 
been justified in such speeches if the intendant had started 
competition by reducing prices. But such suppositions are 
not to the point. His speeches and his declaration against 
the creation of new Wagner theatres can be suggested only 
by fear of competition. Were not the performances of the 
present Bayreuth Festival sold out just as formerly, al 
though the opening of the Prince Regent Theatre had been 
announced and advertised months before? Higher prices 
were paid this year at Bayreuth than at any other period; 
higher than at the opening of the Festival Theatre, and 
higher than in 1882, when the master was still alive. The 
Prince Regent Theatre also was sold out hitherto at all 
performances; even in Munich a premium was paid, a proof 
that all enterprises when they serve the master’s ideal are 
side by side, whether they take place at Munich, Vienna, 
Frankfort, or in any city of the world. With this state 
of affairs the people at Bayreuth must learn to put up 
Otherwise it may be the case that the very persons who 
lament the resolution of the Reichstag, not to prolong the 
protection time for the master’s work, will look back on 
that resolution with gratitude, as by it the relatives of 
Richard Wagner will be able to make no other opposition 
to the works becoming the common property of the people!” 
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Victor Maurel has come to a timely and wise conclu. 
sion. He intends to start a vocal school in Paris. It 
is to be called “Institut Maurel.” A magnificent house 
has been rented and furnished, and everything is in readi 
ness except—the pupiis 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
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Another 


Complimentary 


THE FOLLOWING IS A FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER 








L etter RECENTLY RECEIVED BY Mr. R. E. JOHNSTON: 





Mr. R, E, Johnston, 
Manager Wm, Worth Bailey. 
My Dear Sir: 

A sweet, ‘low note which seemed an angel's whisper, 

@ silence deep and still, then a voice saying, "O Death, ‘where 
to thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory?" and why?-- 
because of the master-playing of Wm. Worth Bailey. The vision 
splendid had been seen, and one's being flooded with the me- 
lodious harmonies of the perfect life as they touch and satis- 
fy heart and soul_and mind. 

Yes, Bailey is in the strictest sense a true artist. 
He stands unrivalled ‘in these United States, and before long 
the nations will come bending to him and crown him king of all 
living violinists. As one listens to him one is touched and 
uplifted by the strong, tender personality which shines in his 
face and radiates his manner. 

But who shall describe the wonderful, wonderful play- 
ing of this marvelous master of the violin, as not only with 
absolute fidelity but with full sympathy, glorified by his own 
rich individuality, for the composer whose: musical thought of 
life he would interpret, he gives one the full meaning thereof? 

To hear him is to have true touch with the great 
musical men of earth, as Bach, Beethoven, Paganini or Saint- 
Saens, and to know the joy of life. 

May he live long to jenjoy the high influence for 
gladness and goodnes s which will be his as the great American 
violinist--yes, world-famed and world-crowned one! There 
can be no doubt of his glorious future. 

And I heartily congratulate him on his manager. 


Jy 7 blk. 


Archdeacon of Madison, 





Sept. 3, 1901. Diocese of Milwaukee, 





R. E. Johnston's Offices: WILLIAM 
Ninth Floor, oan 


St. James Building, 
Broadway and 26th St., 
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Greater New York. 


New York, September 30, 1901. 

J WARREN ANDREWS is again daily at his church, 

e the Church of the. Divine Paternity, a score of 
pounds heavier than when he left. Sailing a yacht, mak- 
ing a little music with Boston visitors and with pupils and 
keeping an eye on the small Andrewses took up part of 
his time, and he returns with many plans for his winter’s 
work. This will include his organ recitals, with fine solo- 
ists; the giving of important choral works, with solo, 
quartet and semi-chorus, and the giving of recitals in the 
West and elsewhere. His solo quartet is well known, 
consisting of the brilliant young soprano, she of the 
golden voice, Miss Estelle Harris, Miss Cornelia Marvin, 
Mr. Quesnel and Mr. Miles. Those who have heard this 
quartet say that it is not excelled in the city. 

Two of his organ pupils, namely Alfred Willard, of Bur- 
ngton, N. J., and Arthur L. Collins, of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd, will probably give entire organ recitals 
on his beautiful organ at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity. October 20 the entire choir resumes evening ser- 
vice 
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Miss Katherine Pelton, with whose excellent singing 
and winsome personality New Yorkers are becoming in- 
creasingly familiar, is here, having filled some engage- 
ments. On Memorial Service Day she was soloist at two 
important services in Ossining and Tarrytown. At the 
former place the largest possible number of people were 
gathered in the church, and at the latter probably 1,000 
people were turned away. It is a pathetic circumstance 
that Miss Pelton had the honor of being the last person 
to sing before the President in the White House; a signed 
photograph from him is a valued possession. At the me- 
morial services mentioned she sang “Lead, Kindly Light” 
and an old sacred song, “There’s a Beautiful Land on 
High.” Her winter's work begins with brightest pros- 
pects, with concerts, musicales and pupils, and she is plan- 
ning a song recital out of town for the early winter. 
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Bern. Boekelman, the well-known composer, annotator 
ind originator of the polychromatic edition of the Bach 
Fugues and Inventions, has removed uptown, after thirty 
years’ residence downtown. A recent interview proved 
most interesting, in view of the long activity and varied 
experiences of this pedagogue and brain worker. He de- 

ted many months to his part of the Paderewski music 
volumes just out, his part being the editing of certain 
works, and also originated a “Symposium” between many 
of the leading teachers of the day. He was in personal 
correspondence with them, and used their answers to his 
queries as the basis of this symposium, which is most in- 
teresting 

If there is any piano teacher who is unfamiliar with his 
olored print Bach editions, he or she should obtain them 
at once 3y means of various colors, used in the theme, 
answer, &c., in these polyphonic works everything stands 
out clearly, so that the mind at once understands through 


Hubert Arnold, violinist, has, by dint of charming per- 
sonality and the influential friendship of people worth 
knowing, gained a large following, who have every confi- 
dence in him as a teacher and admire him as a man. A 
five-minute call on him developed into an hour and a half's 
visit, and then your Gossiper was loth to go. Mr. Arnold’s 
experiences, in Australia, England, on the Continent and 
here, have given him a wide horizon, so he is above all 
petty views of the world and the music-mad men in it. 

He spent his summer principally in Canandaigua, on the 
pretty little lake there, and caught numberless bass, being 
an enthusiastic angler. He also spent hours daily prac 
ticing, having learned the big Tschaikowsky Concerto, gave 
a concert in Canandaigua and at Clifton Springs, teaching 
a bit also, visited the Pan-American Exposition several 
times, and has before him a busy season, with certain im- 
portant appearances as concert-violinist. 
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The Misses Kieckhoefer have removed to the house, 148 
West Sixty-fifth street. These enterprising young women 
form a trio—violin, piano and ’cello—which is much in de- 
mand in society circles, in which is their principal work. 
They spent the summer in Newport, and, as Miss Marie 
said, “played in every house there,” having as vocal as- 
sistants young Gregory, bass, and the new baritone, Guar 
dabassi. They have already booked fifteen concerts, and 
are filling their respective positions, in church, as teachers 
in schools, &c. Miss Marie Kieckhoefer showed me a 
pretty keepsake in the form of a heart, given her by an 
admiring young—woman. 
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Tali Esen Morgan had fine success in his summer school 
at Ocean Grove, the M. FE. summer resort on the New 
Jersey coast. Up to his assuming charge, five years ago, 
nothing but plain Gospel hymns had been heard there, and 
now he has a chorus capable of singing such works as 
“Elijah,” the “Holy City,” “Stabat Mater,” &c. He also 
formed an orchestra of fifty. Next season he has planned 
a special summer course in sight reading for teachers, and 
a ten-day music festival. Mr. Morgan will organize an 
orchestra here also at once, and has already a proffer of 
services from many fine executants. First-class amateurs 
will be accepted as members without cost to themselves 


se <= 


Preliminary to the organization of the several divisions 
of the New York Festival Chorus, Mr. Morgan will hold 
a meeting of all his singers in. Association Hall, at 
vinx ae street and Eighth avenue, Sunday after- 
noon at 2:30 o’clock. The chorus sang at the McKinley 
coniaee meeting in Carnegie Hall at 4 o’clock. The 
regular rehearsals of the various branches will not begin 
until the first week of November. 
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Tenor John Young was for two months in Barring- 
ton, R. I., Narragansett Bay, where he enjoyed the rest 
and change. The rise of this man has been consistent 
and rapid, so that now he is solo tenor of the Second 
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Orchestral Engagements Season 1901-2, 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra— Philadelphia. 
The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 
Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management of 


FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 
During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 


owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under ithe Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEB, Symphony Hall, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


ADAMOWSKL QUARTET 


Fourteenth Season. 


T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SympHony ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Collegiate Church, Harlem, and of Temple Israel. He 
has been re-engaged at the Brooklyn Institute, his en- 
gagement there last year having proven successful, and 
has some important affairs on the tapis. His singing at 
the Glens Falls meeting in “The Messiah,” N. Y. State 
M. T. A., last June, was much enjoyed, and he made 
many warm admirers there. 
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An evening of music and readings will be given at the 
Y. M. C. A. on Twenty-third street and Fourth avenue, 
next Tuesday, when the singers of the evening will be 
Mrs. M. Hesson Robinson, contralto, and Mr. Walter 
Robinson, tenor. Mrs. Robinson has a voice of beauti- 
ful quality and is solo alto at St. Paul’s Chapel and Mr 
Robinson is tenor at St. James P. E. Church. Charles 
Russell, ‘cellist, and Mrs. Harriet A, Robinson, accom 


panist, will also assist. 
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J. Kogge has just opened a new studio on lower 
Fifth avenue, having charge of a choir in New Jersey 
and singing tenor himself. A pupil of George Sweet, 
Tamaro and others he has augmented what he learned 
of them by personal observation and experience, so that 
he is that rare combination, a singer teacher. Living in 
New Jersey, he came here for lesson giving, and some 
of his pupils of past seasons persuaded him to open a 
studio here, where he has excellent prospect of success 

Ss & 

Arthur Reginald Little has again a studio in Carnegie 
Hall, which he left two years ago to study in Europe 
Good taste and refinement characterize the studio and he 
looks forward to a busy season. He made much reputa 
tion as a concert pianist in Europe, a glimpse of which 
is given in the following: 

At his recital yesterday Arthur Little confirmed the good im 


pression made at his recital last week * * In the Beethoven 


Sonata he proved himself a very capable exponent of the great 
master, and played with intelligence and refinement 7, © ° 
was particularly successful in the Chopin Nocturne and two Studies 


and the A flat Polonaise, by the same composer, was played witl 
power and good sense of rhythm.—London Musical Courier, June 
16, 1898 
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J. Harry Wheeler has just returned from the Adiron 
dacks, where he went for a much needed rest after his tre 
mendous amount of vocal teaching at Chatitauqua Assem 
bly, N. Y., in July and August. It was the fullest season 
he has had for the fifteen years he has had charge of the 
vocal department there. He resumes his winter work at 
81 Fifth avenue with a very large class of pupils, several 
of whom are already artists of real worth. His popular 
musical evenings he will resume the last week in October. 
J & 

The Branth Women’s String Quartet is a new organiza 
tion which will cut a figure in the concert world of the 
East hereafter. Miss Ida Branth is a violinist of Ameri 
can and European renown, who takes the leadership. Miss 
Olga Frinks-Severina, the ‘cellist, is well known in her 
field, having toured in this country and in Europe as a 
musical celebrity for ten years. Theodore Lilienthal, sec 
ond violin, is a pupil of the Carri Violin School, and has 





good press notices as a violinist. Harrietta Tidd, viola 
is also a player of great talent, and well known as such in 
ones 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management ——=—» 
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THOSE Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY, of Vienna, by. his special permission. 


Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER, 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna ; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 


Address Communications: 147 W. Eighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZK Y—"' Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 

i ematnes h— Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a complete 
now ledge of her art.” 

HANS RICHTER ‘I 





consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a mos: solid school.” 


The Carlisle-Carr Concert Bureau 
and Greater Britain Musical Agency 
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108 New Bond Street, LONDON, W., ENGLAND. 
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hildren Parties 
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the metropolitan district, Washington and Philadelphia. 
The quartet has been in practice for some time, and great 
results in ensemble have been achieved 


Sada Wertheim. 


HE promising young violinist, 
years ago a talented child, now a fast maturing 


Sada Wertheim, two 


artist with an enviable future, will sail for Europe on 
Saturday on the steamer Phcenecia, accompanied by her 
mother. While the trip will be indefinite in length, such 
has been the success and progress of the young violinist 
in this country that negotiations are now under way for 
her appearance in the European musical centres and she 
will be heard from through our foreign correspondence 
at no distant date. 

On reaching Hamburg Sada and her mother will go to 
Berlin and probably remain there for the winter. London 
will be visited in the early spring and later they will go 
to Paris. Sada takes with her the best wishes of scores 
of friends for a successful trip 


Victor Harris. 

FTER a tour through the country, which lasted over 
A four months, Victor Harris is back in the city and 
ready for the opening season. Mr. Harris devoted his va 
cation to travel and recuperation. As a vocal instructor 
Mr. Harris has placed himself in the front rank, and the 
coming season promises to be one of the most successful 
in his career. His list of pupils is growing rapidly, and 
among them are many who will soon be heard from to 


advantage 


Francis Rocers.—Francis Rogers, the baritone, is to be 

New York this winter after more than a year’s absence 
Last season he was a member of the Metropolitan English 
Grand Opera Company, and sang during the winter in 
grand opera in St. Louis, Chicago and Milwaukee. In 
addition to his operatic work, he found time to sing in 
different parts of the West in concert and oratorio. Som« 
press comments: 


id displays rare taste and 


Mr. Rogers is a finished 





judgment in his interpretation diction is impressive, his 


phrasing musicianly and mastery of vocal technic is evidenced 
by the variety of tone colors he employs at will.—St. Louis Mirror 
His singing of “II Balen” (“Il Trovatore’’) won a well deserved 


encore, and served as a vehicle to enable him to display unusual 
vocal agility.—Chicago Times-Herald 
Displayed a healthy, rich, well trained baritone.—Milwaukee Sen 


tinel 

As the Herald (in “Lohengrin’’) he proved to be possessed of a 
fine lyric baritone, and his singing of the role was manly and in 
pressive Chicago Tribune 

Mr. Rogers is going to make New York his abiding 
place this season, and is open for engagements in opera, 


Wolfsohn 


Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street; or, 26 East 


oratorio, concert and recitals. His address 


rhirty-third street. 

St. Paut Cuorat CLius.—The Choral Club, of St. Paul 
Minn., will present this season “The Messiah” in Decem 
ber, and “The Creation” in the spring, and a miscellane 
ous concert with short works in February, with Sara 
Anderson as soloist 
Theodore Thomas, the con 
s in New York for a 


TueoporeE THOMAS HERE 
ductor of the Chicago Orchestra 


short visit. 





FREDERIC MAXSON. 
Concert Organist and Organ Teacher. 

HE name of Frederick Maxson, the well-known con 

cert organist, 

to the readers of THE Musicat Courier through the fre 

quent notices of his work which have appeared. His con 

cert appearances cover quite a large field, geographically, 

and his work has met with cordial recognition from press 

and people. The musical services at the Central Congres 

gational Church, where he has been organist and choir 

master for the past seventeen years, have added to his 
reputation 

In the field of teaching Mr. Maxson has met with con 

spicuous success, over forty of his organ pupils having 

held or holding church positions at the present time, Dur 


devote spec ial 


Maxson propose s to 


ing this season Mr 





FreDERIC MAXSON 


attention to organ teaching, both for concert organists 
and those either preparing for church positions, or who, 
holding church positions, desire to perfect themselves in 
their work. To this end a special course is arranged 


church organists, including the study of instrumental 


church music, accompaniments of hymns, chants, anthems, 
solos, &c 


of vocal score, &c 


Other practical work, transposition, reading 
will not be neglected. The aim is to 
form church musicians capable of doing efficient service 
Mr. Maxson’s advanced pupils are holding good posi 
tions in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and those seeking 
organ instruction would do well to make arrangements at 
an early date, as the hours are fast being taken up by 
pupils new and old 
The following list of pupils will show the practical eff 
cacy of Mr. Maxson’s teaching 
James C, Warhurst, North Baptist, Camden, N. J 





William Powe T'waddell, St. Andrew's, West I adely i 
Walter H. Ket! Olivet Presbyterian 
Frank N. Oglesby, St. Paul’s P. E., Chester, Pa First M. 1 


Germantown. 
Lawrence Gaff, St. Michael’s P. E., Germantown 
Reuben S. Hormann, Bethesra Presbyterian 
Edgar Filbert Langer, Heidelberg Reformed 
Walter de Prefontaine, St. Thomas’ P. E.. Whitemars! Pa I 





Presbyterian, Norristown, Pa 

George F. Carey, St. Mark’s P. E., Frankford, Philadelphia 

C. Virgil Gordon, M. E, Church, Smyrna, Del.; Olivet Presby 
terian, Philadelphia; 
N. Y.; assistant organist St. George's, New York 


Westminster Presbyterian, 3rooklyr 


—GERARDY 


BEGINNING WITH BOSTON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, OCT. 18 and 19. 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th St., New York. 
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KREISLER 


JANUARY to MAY, 1902. 





Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 EAST (7th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





SARA ANDERSON, 


° ____ sOoOPRANO, 


JOSEPH BAERNSTEIN, 
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Exclusive Management: WILLIAM FISHER, ‘‘ The Monterey,’’ 351 West {4th St., New York. 





of Philadelphia, has become familiar 


| 








Howard R. O’Daniel, Trinity Church, Pottsville, Pa 

Arthur S. Greenleaves, St. John’s Reformed, West Philadelphia. 
Miss Heien B. Brisbin, First M. E.., 
Miss L. J. Hilgert, M. E. 
Miss Amy Morgan, assistant, 


Mrs. W. H. Riddle, East Park 








Lewistown, Pa 

































































Lansdowne, Pa 


on Presbyterian 





Miss Winnie Wallace. First Presbyterian, Bridesburg, Philadelphia 
Miss Alice K. Beed, Presbyterian, Richt l, Philade : 
John M. McGlynn, St. Dominic's R. C., Holmesburg, Pa 


Howard E. Taylor, Temple Presbyterian 

Archer F. Livezly, St. John’s P. E., N. I Philadelphia 

Tr. Stewart Harris, co-organ Nineteenth Street M. I 

Walter F. Van Horn, New Jerusalem Church, Huntingdon Val 


ley, Pa 
Miss Gertrude A. Goodell, Spring Garden Unitarian 
Miss Charlotte Howard, Christ M. I West Philadelphia 
t Presbyterian, Chestnut Hil Pa 


Mrs. M. F. Patton, First 
Miss Bessie T. Allen, Trinity Presbyterian, Chestnut Hill, Pa 

H. J. Magee, Cookman M., I 

mily M. Cadmus, Fortieth Street M. I West Philadelphia 


Mr W. A. Wilgu Frankford Presbyterian, Franford, Philadelp! 

Miss Alice S. Baker, House of Refuge, Glen Mills, Pa 

Mrs. Mary Victor Malpass, Leverington Presbyterian, Roxborougl 
Philadelphia 

Miss Florence May Moland, Emmanuel Baptist Cha 

Miss Mary Miller, Cumberland Street M. I 

Miss Ella Brereton, Nineteenth Street M. I 


Miss Emma G. Blades, M. P. Church, Pocomoke City, Md 
Mrs. Ralph H. Leopold, First Presbyterian, Pottstown, Pa.; Holy 





Irinity Memorial Chape I adelphia 
M Mary B. I R. E. « f Recon ation 
I Held, St. Luke I eran 


Miss S. McVaugh, Frankford Avenue Baptist 

Mr. Maxson’s studio is at 813 North Seventeenth street 
Philadelphia. The organ lessons are given on the fine 
three manual organ in the Central Congregational Church 


Pupils are given the privilege yf attending the choir 


rehearsals at the Central Congregational Church to ob 


tain points in choir drill, &c 


ALICE SOVEREIGN Chis deep-voiced contralto gave a re- 
tal at Rockford, Ill., last summer, singing with great suc 
Lehmann Allitsen, MacDowell, 

Chadwick, Braun, Secchi and the song sung by Schumann 
which latter was 


cess songs by Grieg, 


by Julian Edwarde 
Miss Sovereign was first heard 


Heink, “Love-light,” 
given her by Frau Heink 
of here when she made such a big success at one of the 
Chapman festivals, and following this she was engaged as 





‘ 


the successor of the eminent contralto, Grace Preston, at 


the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn 


CLavier Pi SCHOO rhe following notice has been 
ued, which will be of general interest 
POSITIVI ABSOLUTE PITCH 
r ever I ler 
\\ ery w exces : ersor f in some forn I 
ense f b ef 1 I ay night, October 3, in 
Clavier H rn We I wenty-se e W. A. White w peak 
’ and w ate at nm cal positive pit 
€ at levelopment from this crude, untrained facult 
\ ntereste re it te t r resent N charge 


Hew Work College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 
Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, "Cello and all 
branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 


All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts, lectures, etc., etc. 


Students received daily. Catalog sent on application. 


‘HERBERT Opera, Oratorie, Concert, Recitals. 


WITHERSPOON | 


o> ——-8BASS-————-@ 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 
Residence Studio: The Hetherington, 57! Park Ave., New York. 


— Holmes 


VIOLINISTE. 


Address: 


32 West 40th St, - 
E. PRESSON ___csmma 


MILLER, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
601-602 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
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Ghe Worcester Festival. 


BY PHILIP HALE. 


JHE forty-fourth annual festival of the 
Worcester County Musical Association 
was held in Mechanics Hall, Worcester, 
September 23 to 27. George W. Chad- 
= wick was the conductor and Mr. Kneisel 
the assistant conductor. Wallace Goodrich, the or- 
ganist, was prevented by sickness from assistance 
the first night of the festival, and his place was then 
taken by Henry M. Dunham. The orchestra was 
made up of Boston Symphony players. 

The festival opened with César Franck’s “The 
Beatitudes,” which was sung for the first time in 
English at the festival of last year. The solo sing- 
ers were Mrs. Shanna Cumming, Mrs. Clara 
Poole-King, Miss Adelaide J. Griggs, Messrs. Evan 
Williams, E. C. Towne, David Bispham (Satan) and 
Stephen Townsend (Christ). 

The performance as a whole was a poor one. 
The chorus was timid in attack, uncertain in con- 
trapuntal walk, not well balanced, regardless of 
dynamic indications. There was the thought of in- 
sufficient rehearsal, or possibly there was the over- 
confidence that comes from recent familiarity and 





recent praise. The solo honors were borne away 
by Mr. Williams, who sang “Where’er We Stray” 
with unsurpassable breadth and with rare appre- 
ciation of dramatic climax. Mr. Bispham’s reading 
of the music given to the Angel of Death was one 
long to be remembered for its quiet, elemental au- 
thority. Although Franck did not display his ge- 
nius in dramatic writing, nevertheless Mr. Bispham 
almost succeeded in persuading the hearer to the 
contrary. Mr. Townsend at first disappointed his 
admirers, possibly from a too deliberate attempt to 
suggest the Redeemer, who, however, in pronounc- 
ing the Beatitudes, was intensely human as well as 
benignantly divine. Mr. Townsend was almost 
cold and angular in the pursuit of dignity, the de- 
sire to avoid sentimentalism. But he improved 
during the evening, and his last appeal, “O! ye 
righteous,” was warm and irresistible in persuasion. 
His voice is of limited compass, chiefly effective in 
the upper register; he sings as a rule with uncom- 
mon intelligence, with rare appreciation of the pur- 
pose of author, as well as composer, and the voice, 
within its limitations of range, is at the same time 
sensuous and virile. The performance of the other 
solo parts does not call for special remark; it is only 
just to say that the mezzo soprano solo, the com- 
plaint of the “Mater Dolorosa,” was sung with 
forced and dry emotion. The great quintet was 
ragged and ineffective. 

Although the performance was a poor one, never- 
theless the beauty and grandeur of the work shone 
forth in glory through the clouds and the mist, and 
in spite of those who tried to call attention to the 
sweetness, nobility and mysticism of the great Bel- 
gian. I say Belgian for no modern Frenchman 
could write such sacred music, and Franck was a 
Belgian in brooding and serene mysticism, as well 


as a Belgian by birth. Was it not Thackeray who 
said in effect that a praying Frenchnian was a most 
ludicrous object? Look over the sacred music, the 
oratorios of modern Frenchmen. Massenet chucks 
Eve under the chin, writes under the spell of her 
natural and intoxicating odor, and is on imost 
amiable terms with the Deity. They tell me that 
Gabriel Fauré’s Requiem is as though composed 
for une petite femme. If you go back to Berlioz you 
find tremendous effects, the spectacular, all manner 
of surprising things. But there is not the intense 
sincerity of Verdi, there is not that poignant grief, 
that heavenly consolation, which you find in the 
Manzoni Requiem; nowhere is there such a pas- 
sage as the first appearance of “Et lux perpetua,” a 
page unequaled in the literature of sacred music. 

Franck was a Belgian in the pleasure of losing 
himself in the thought of divine mysteries. You 
find in his best music the sentiment of Ruysbroeck, 
as in certain essays by Maeterlinck you find the 
peace of Franck, a peace that passeth all under- 
standing. These lines from the “Religio Medici” 
might serve as a motto to Franck’s “Beatitudes” 
and some of his chamber music: “Methinks there 
be not impossibilities enough in religion for an 
active faith; the deepest mysteries ours contains 
have not only been illustrated, but maintained by 
syllogism and the rule of reason. I love to lose 
myself in a mystery; to pursue my reason to an O 
altitudo!”’ 

Franck loved the Muse and the Church. The 
Muse rewarded him platonically; the Church at his 
death eulogized his services and during his life paid 
him the shabby salary of a Continental organist. 

“The Beatitudes” is not flawless. The more dra- 
matic choruses are often but a feeble expression of 
profane pleasure and blasphemous joy. The com- 
poser was alone in his musical life save for his pu- 
pils, and he was not wisely criticised. In his rapt 
contemplation of celestial things Franck forgot too 
often the fact that Time and Space are after all 
appreciable quantities. The sweet and simple soul 
was so near to eternity that he sometimes wrote as 
though for an eternity of performance. 

Yet “The Beatitudes” is a unique work. Franck 
looked beyond his wretched text and considered 
the oppressions that are done under the sun, and 
the tears of such as are oppressed, and the power 
on the side of the oppressor; but unlike the 
Preacher, King in Jerusalem, he did not turn and 
praise the dead which are already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive. He heard the voices 
of “the complaining millions of men”; but he also 
heard the voice of the Christ on the mountain, the 
voice that blessed the poor in spirit, the mourners, 
the meek, the pure, the peace makers, all those re- 
viled and persecuted, and all hungry and thirsty 
after righteousness: the stormy and discordant 
voices died away; even the voice of Satan was 
hushed; the celestial “‘Hosannah” was sung not as 


a promise to mortals, but as the trumpeted signal 
that the old things had passed away, that all things 
were made new. 
ee = 
The orchestral pieces played on the afternoon of 
September 25 were the prelude to “Die Meister- 
singer,” Brahms’ Third Symphony, Massenet’s hec- 
tic overture, “Phédre.” The performance of the 
symphony was indescribably dull, so dull that Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, who was present, was disap- 
pointed in that he had never fully realized before 
how dull Brahms could be; and he feared lest he 
had been wrong in applauding Brahms’ structural 
ability. Miss Griggs sang the exquisite “La Cap- 
tive” of Berlioz with full appreciation and with 
charming tonal effect except in the upper register, 
when she seemed unable to respond physically to 
the demands of the composer. The English transla- 
tion of Hugo’s text is full of interest. 
Bien loin de ses Sodomes 
Au pays dont nous sommes 
Avec les jeunes hommes, 
On peut parler le soir. 
becomes 
Far from these realms benighted, 
In our lands happier lighted, 
With pleasant youths united, 
Talk we when falls the dew 


Verdi’s Requiem was given Wednesday even- 
ing with Mrs. Cumming, Mrs. Poole-King, Messrs. 
Van Hoose and Carl E. Dufft. The performance 
was in many respects admirable. The chorus sur- 
passed all expectation, for it actually observed and 
respected and followed the composer’s indications. 
Many of the extremely piano passages were sung 
with surprising delicacy. The solo and concerted 
music was sung for the most part respectably. It is 
just to add that Mrs. Cumming was substituted at 
comparatively short notice for Emma Eames. 

It is not necessary to speak at length of this re- 
markable work, which is not only a masterpiece of 
Verdi—O thrice honored name!—but a master- 
piece of masterpieces in the musical literature of the 
world. I believe there are some who still groan in 
their uneasiness because it is “dramatic,” “spectac- 
ular.” But will not the Last Day be beyond all 
doubt and peradventure a highly dramatic affair? 
And is not hell itself distinctly spectacular? 


as _-s 
_ 


The orchestral pieces on the afternoon of the 26th 
were Saint-Saéns’ prelude to “The Deluge,” Kel- 
ley’s suite, “Aladdin”; Schumann’s overture, scher- 
zo and finale. Miss Estelle Liebling, -who has a 
pretty voice, one adapted to colorature display, sang 
somewhat nervously—for it was her first appear- 
Bell Song”’ from “Lakmé.” 


ance—the 

I believe you have heard Mr. Kelley’s suite in 
New York, but a few words concerning it may not 
be out of place. He has taken themes, he says, 
which he heard in temples, theatres and dwellings 
of the Chinese in San Francisco. Of course, he 
modified them in a measure. Would that he had 
modified them more! An Oriental tune as a rule is 
endurable only when it has been so changed that 
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no Oriental would recognize it. It is far better for is not effective, even in any display of exotic color. joined the bodyguard of Gelede, King of Dahomey, 


a Westerner to imagine his Orientalism; to evolve 
his camel from the depths of his inner conscious- 
ness. For the exotic quickly palls, then irritates, 
then maddens, no matter how striking may be the 
ingenuity of the composer who employs it as the 
chief ingredient. 

Ah! what a story “Aladdin” is! “There dwelt ina 
city of the cities of China a man which was a tailor, 
withal a pauper, and he had one son, Aladdin, 
hight.” Who would not go on? Who would not 
rather read this and the other marvelous tales than 
attend a wilderness of festivals? 

Mr. Kelley’s Suite is in four movements. The 
first tells of the wedding of Aladdin and the Prin- 
cess. It would be charming—half the movement is 
charming—were it not far too much thematic repe- 
tition. The second movement is a serenade in the 
Pear Garden. It is pretty, fascinating music. But 
the strongest movement is the third, which de- 
scribes the removal of Aladdin’s palace by the Ma- 
rid or Slave of the Lamp at the command of Magh- 
rabi, the accursed musician, and alas! the lady Badr- 
al-Budur was also borne away, the -pearl of price, 
the sheeney sun. Are the opening measures de- 
scriptive of the incantation? Or are the spirits hard 
at work at the foundation, as though dressed in 
overalls and armed with picks and jack-screws and 
ropes and chains? What does the text say? “And 
in an eye-twinkling, the Maroccan and the pavilion 
with all therein were transported to the African 
land.” Therefore, this is not realistic program mu- 
sic, if the ominous music paints the pains and 
groaning of removal. And did not the Marid do 
the work alone? But the palace is borne aloft, the 
palace of jasper, alabaster, sumak, marble and mo- 
saic. A pedal point assures us of the firm repose of 
the building on the shoulders of the slave, while 
ascending chords with well contrived modulations 
give the idea of motion, flight, while the tune sung 
by the Princess comes down as though Aladdin 
should hear it and follow. At last the palace is be- 
yond mortal vision. An impressive and highly im- 
aginative page! The finale celebrates the return 
and the Feast of Lanterns, and it is the least effect- 
ive portion of the work. I understand that Mr. 
Kelley introduces his fugue to express the street 
sounds and shows and the popular tumult and re- 
joicing; but even a fugue that is approved by peda- 


py 


gogues cannot express everything. No, the finale 





Mr. Chadwick’s new lyric drama “Judith” was 
performed for the first time the night of September 
26. Miss Stein was Judith, Mr. Bispham was Holo- 
phernes, Mr. Towne was Achior and also a Sentinel 
and Dr. Dufft was Ozias. To the Ozias of the li- 
bretto I prefer Mr. Ozias Midwinter in Wilkie Col 
lins’ “Armadale.” He is a much more interesting 
person. 

The librettist, William C. Langdon, is a professor 
of English in a New Jersey school. His story is 
founded on, that is, it follows closely, the novelette 
in the Apocrypha. I say novelette, for all modern 
commentators agree in the statement that the char- 
acters, situations, incidents are fictitious. Mr 
Langdon cheapens and vulgarizes the tale; he is in- 
clined to take a low view of Judith; in fact, we see 
his heroine winking at the rejoicing crowd in 
Bethulia when she tells how she did the job for the 
easy mark Holophernes, how she worked the bad 
ger game. Here is a verse from her song, in which 


she is assisted by a friendly chorus: 


The monster woo’d with foul intent 
I took his jeweled sword 
The monster woo’d with foul intent— 
3ut red the torchlight in the tent 
As ‘cross his drunken throat it went, 
And blood with wine was strangely blent— 
Jehovah be adored! 
The verse is conventional opera verse, without 
distinction of any kind. 

I prefer the story as it is told in the Aprocrypha, 
although Judith is a treacherous, bloody and vio- 
lent woman in any version. Not so vilely treacher- 
ous as Jael perhaps, but more unfortunate, becaus« 
many in hope of academic prize have painted her, 
and numberless composers of exceeding mediocrity 
have chosen her for heroine. I spare you the list, 
which embraces the names of nearly all Rhine wines 
and the less distinguished musicians in exhaustive 
dictionaries. Yet Jomelli, Mozart, Salieri, Seroff, 
Cimarosa, Lefebvre, Marcello put hands on the 
story. 

But who can make Judith attractive? A woman, 
first cousin, if not sister, of Temba-Ndumba, who 
pounded in a mortar her own male child to make 
an invulnerable ointment; who took a lover to her 
arms by night and dined off him next day. A 
woman of the long list from Semiramis to the 


woman of Saragossa—a woman that might have 





and been at ease with Penthesilea, Tomyris, Can- 
dace, Oserrah, Marguerite of Burgundy, Prefect 
Gregory’s daughter, Begum Sombre, Kara Fati- 
mah, English Moll. 

Mr. Chadwick has written a biblical opera, and in 
this respect has followed others. The best portions 
of the work are those in which he is filled with the 
oratorio spirit, in which he masses choral effects. 
In this field he is more successful. Thus in the 
first act we find the chorus, “God, Jehovah, we who 
sinned,” a chorus that is truly beautiful and most 
musical. And in like manner there is an impressive 
ending to the work. But the second act, which is 
frankly operatic, at times comic-operatic, as in the 
opening, is weak in character drawing, as well as 
dramatic fire and passion. Neither the sensual at- 
tacks of Holophernes, nor the coy allurements of 
Judith, nor yet again the tragic catastrophe are por- 
trayed musically with power. The hearer without 
libretto could form no vivid idea of contending and 
stormy passions on the stage. Judith is here a 
woman with a high necked gown, dress shields and 
a New England conscience. But what does the un- 
known novelist say: “She washed her body all over 
with water, and anointed herself with precious oint- 
ment, and braided the hair of her head, and put on 
a tire upon it, and put on her garments of gladness.” 

Do you ask what a garment of gladness is? Let 


a Worcester reporter answer: 


The gown Miss Stein will wear in her appearance as 
Judith to-night is very well adapted to the part. It was 
imported specially for her from Paris, and is of pink lib- 

ty satin under tulle with a Renaissance lace collar. The 
e is covered with long wavy lines of oval gilt and silver 
spangles, and, as the gown is made in Princess style, its 
effect on Miss Stein’s tall, graceful form will be sinuous— 
just the desired effect for the character 

Furthermore, Judith “took sandals upon her 
feet, and put about her her bracelets, and her 
chains, and her rings, and her earrings, and all her 
ornaments, and decked herself bravely, to allure 
the eyes of all men that should see her.” Surely 
she should have had in her mouth more passionate 
strains and not relied wholly on the deplorable 
passion of Holophernes for strong drink. Mr. 
Chadwick has given the said Holophernes a pretty 
song, a song that is at times poetically beautiful, 
although the words are ultra-sentimental, espe- 
cially for an Assyrian, who was a warrior and of a 
race that delighted in noisy, shrieking music. The 
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‘Everywhere she appears the judgment is the same; unstinted praise for her rich, beautiful voice, dramatic intensity, vocal 
art and musical intelligence.”—Pumir Hare in Musical Record. 


Sole Management, LO U DO N G. CHA R LTO N P Carnegie Hall, New York. 








WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—“ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great compass, is delightfully 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 


In America 
November, 
December 
Aad January. 


joy. He could not have been su 


dramatic significance of the text. 


* Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ’ and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 
* Myself when Young.’ "—July 4, 1901. 

London Musical Courier—“ Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked 
by a high order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 
the public who possesses the many qualifications that méan success. 
Besides a voice powerful and sympathetic he has a remarkable memory, 
and he never fails to display an intuitive knowledge of the poetic and 


Schubert and Schumann he exhibited great powers of vocalization and 
expression, and a style in singing German so thoroughly Teutonic that 
it was hard at times to realize his American origin 
in Enghlis were equally impressive.”’—July 5, 1901. 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 


in his rendering of Schumann's 


In four songs by Bach, Brahms, 


Three songs 
success.” —May 23 19 01, 





Daily Telegraph—* Mr. Tew is an artist who commands attention 
and deserves praise. Especially has he the gift of feeling and the power 
of conveying it to others, while in point of intelligence he leaves but 
little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed last evening songs of widely con- 
trasting kinds and of various countries, but the manner and spirit pro- 
per to each were easily revealed, and the result was a conspicuous 


Ladies’ Field—“That fine bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the Sol 
first of his recitals in Steinway Hali Madame Lehmann’s ‘In Memo e 
riam ' was @ great test of Mr. Tew’s manner and inflection, and he sus- 
tained the interest of his audience well throughout it; and it is a 
supremely hard work for a single voice—fragmentary, passionate, 
moody, with its pedal-note of acute sorrow. .. . b 
in possessing a powerful voice of fine quality, and he has both the voice 
and brains for success."’"— May 25, 1901. 


Representative : 


Henry Wolfsohn 


131 East {7th Street 
NEW YORK 


Tew is fortunate 
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orchestration of the work often calls for high 
praise. 

The performance was not of a high standard, al- 
though it gave a fair idea of the opera. The two 
chief singers were not vocally well disposed, and 
the chorus was often pitiably weak and ragged. 


i! 
i) 


The program of the afternoon concert, Septem- 
ber 27, included Mackenzie’s “Coriolanus” Suite 
(first time in America), Liszt’s “Concerto Patheé- 
tique” (arranged and played by Richard Burmeis- 
ter), Beethoven’s Second Symphony. Mr. Van 
Hoose sang with commendable breadth, tender- 
ness and manly feeling “Adieu, donc,” from Mas- 
senet’s pornographic version of the sad story of 
John the Baptist. 

The suite is dull. It is without color, without 
dignity, in a word without character of any kind. 
Ah, if Mackenzie had only followed his Scottish 
inclinations, ‘and introduced a bagpipe, or thun- 
dered out with the full brass “Hoot mon!” before 
the dwelling of Tullus Aufidius! 

Mr. Burmeister played delightfully. The con- 
certo itself is one of Liszt’s less important works, 
and it hardly repaid the loving labor of the pianist- 
arranger. 

Sse <= 

There is little to say about the evening and final 
program. It was a program of ‘Artists’ Night,” 
and such programs always remind me, when I see 
men and women armed with a popular aria, of 
Hamlet’s speech: “Then came each actor on his 
ass.” 

Suzanne Adams appeared and showed her un- 
blenching wifely devotion by singing a waltz by her 
husband. She also sang “Batti, batti,’ and sang 
it all too slowly. Mr. Bispham sang Iago’s creed 
(“Otello”), and “Quand’ ero paggio” (‘‘Falstaff”); 
Miss Stein sang Bemberg’s “Jean d’Arc”; and Mr. 
Williams sang inimitably the aria from “The Swan 
and the Skylark.” The orchestral numbers were 
the overture to “The Merry Wives of Windsor”; 
variations from the Kaiser Quartet of Haydn; 
Bizet’s “Jeux d’Enfants”; a march by Saint-Saéns. 
A motet by Mozart was the finale, a motet not 
worth the resurrection. 

ae 
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The weather was glorious throughout the festival ; 
the prices of admission were higher than before; 
the attendance as a rule was smaller; the result, as 


I hear, was a pecuniary loss, 
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principle explicitly stated and clearly illustrated. Each lesson taken 
gives the — to send a question letter, the answers to which will 
receive Mr. VIRGIL’s persona] attention. 

Certificates to qualified teachers of the CLAVIER METHOD. 

Prospectus, explaining system, terms, conditions, &c., sent on 
application. Address 
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IRENE BRIGGS. 


agers. BRIGGS, whose picture appears on the front 

page this week, is the thirteen year old pupil of Miss 
Mary M. Shedd, discoverer and teacher of the American 
method. As was mentioned in last week’s Musica. 
Cour!krR, Miss Briggs’ voice and repertory are astonish- 
ing, and her teacher may well be proud of her. 

Last April Miss Shedd read a paper on the American 
method before the Chicago University, from which the 
following extracts are taken: 

“Ever since the world began new lines of thought have 
been condemned, and as this method is a new discovery, 
prejudice and doubt must be met with and swept away. 
It is for that reason that I am always anxious to have my 
pupils sing for those who doubt. They compare their 
singing with that of those singing by other methods 
and are convinced that the American method is the only 
true one. 

“Think of the thousands who graduate in vocal music 
each year; many of them have studied from five to ten 
years. How many of them become great artists? Only 
those who are naturally born singers. 

“To make singers sing naturally is just what the Ameri- 
can method aims to do. There is no effort, no stress 
or wear and tear upon the throat. Children sing with 
full, round, mature tones, while men and women long 
past the prime of life have tones that are as fresh as 
those of men and women twenty years of age. 

“Students of this method notice the rapid improvement 
in their voices and are encouraged thereby. They do 
not study for years and then find out that they never will 
be able to sing. In from one to two years earnest stu- 
dents are ready for professional work. Perfection is what 
is aimed for and perfect singing is the only kind worth 
one’s time or money. 

“A writer in a musical magazine says: ‘In order to 
become a good vocal teacher one should have a pleasing 
personality and plenty of magnetism.’ As long as teach 
ers depend upon hypnotism, magnetism, pleasant smiles, 
finely equipped studios and social influence instead of ac 
tual knowledge, certain and systematic, just so long may 
we expect failures. Many men and women who began to 


study with us for the purpose of learning to sing are 
now preparing to leave their occupations and become 
teachers. This proves that the American method has a 
tangible, practical side which appeals to the business in- 
stincts of many. 

“The testing of the voice reveals the condition of the 
muscles which determine the possibilities of the voice, and 
enables me to state with a reasonable degree of accuracy 
the length of time required to perfect the voice and place 
the singer in demand. Heretofore the elemert of uncer 
tainty has been the most discouraging feature in the study 
of singing. Many of our so-called great instructors admit 
that success is by no means assured. To the earnest stu 
dent who places himself in my care I can honestly state 
that success is certain. No matter how badly one sings or 
how small the voice, so long as the ear is acute as to pitch 
I can teach you to sing with as pure a tone as any artist 
ever sang.” ° 

In Chicago, where Miss Shedd is well known, her pupils 
are her best recommendations, and the following letter 
from the late George W. Lyon, of Lyon & Healy, also 
speaks for itself: 

Mary M. Shedd will be the greatest voice teacher the worid has 
ever known by reason of her appreciation of pure tone, which en 
ables her to detect and remove faults in the beginning, in whic! 
she surpasses any one that I have ever known. On account of her 
wonderful knowledge of pure tone I do not hesitate to say that 
some day teachers of the piano, violin and other instruments will 
seek a recommendation from Miss Shedd, as any uncertainty in 
foundation work becomes apparent to her at once. Miss Shedd 
has often astonished me by her just criticism of cornet and flute 
players, her accurate ear detecting the incorrect breathing, made 
obvious by the uncertainty of execution and lack of even power 


3LAUVELT SaiLs.—Madame Blauveit sailed on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grosse last Wednesday. She has already 
forty engagements in England and Germany, and will sing 
on successive Saturdays in London, leaving the Conti 
nent especially for the purpose. In London she sings at 
Albert Hall, at Queen’s Hall and the Crystal Palace. She 
has had the rare distinction of six engagements with the 
Hallé Orchestra, under Dr. Richter. January 2, 1902, she 
returns to New York 
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HIS is unquestionably the most im- 
- portant work on modern music ever 
made—and the most beautiful. It is 
edited by the greatest of pianists, and it 
contains practically all of the music which 
he plays in concert—re-edited, re-phrased, 
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superbly illustrated articles on the great 
musicians of the world, contributed by the 
most famous living musicians, with music 
lessons by the great teachers of Europe. 
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pamphlet of comparisons of music as found 
in this work with the same in standard 
editions. (Free.) Address 
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FROM PARIS. 


PARIS, SEPTEMBER I7, 1901. 

ARIS is very gay at present, owing to the presence 

of the Emperor and Empress of Russia on French 

soil. The city was partially illuminated last night, the 
Opéra appearing to particular advantage, with its bold 
outline accentuated by tiny gas jets. Last night I was 
present at a performance of “Aida.” Not an ideal per- 
formance by any means, that is vocally, although there 
were many excellent features connected with the represent- 
ation. For instance, the orchestra at the Opéra in Paris 
is nearly always irreproachable. I mean in its playing 


So far as the conducting is concerned that very often 
leaves much to be desired. At present it seems to be the 
prevailing mode to relegate to a minor position the post 
of conductor in most of the large opera houses. In 
Paris the names of the chefs—of whom there are three— 
are not considered of sufficient importance to figure on 
the programs. Whether this is the result of the present 
conductors being mediocrities I cannot say. I only state 
the fact. Times are indeed changed when the authority 
of, let us say, a Costa was paramount; when an oper 
atic conductor was really musical director (and not a stick 
waggler), carefully following the vagaries of singers 

often imperfectly educated as musicians—who, neverthe- 
less, strive with all their might to impose their crude ideas 
erroneous tempi and readings on conductors, who cer 
tainly should be vested with sufficient authority to refuse 
to accept any such dictation. These are the days of vir 
tuosi of the baton, and they, of course, seek the field of 
symphonic concerts, finding therein a wider field for the 
exploitation of their talents and their readings, in which 
the bizarre and eccentric pass very often for originality. 
3e the causes what they may, whether mediocrity on the 
part of the incumbents or economy on the part of the 
managers, certainly the chairs of the opera conductors in 
Europe are not filled to any great extent at present by 
men who, combining the ability and experience requisite 
with that other essential, the suaviter in modo, et fortiter 
in re, or the iron hand in velvet glove, so necessary to 
the operatic maestro. At this particular performance of 
“Aida” I was struck by the great and increasing absence 
of artistic singing, and the fact that the most elementary 


be vio- 


laws of tone production, quality, &c., seem t 
lated with impunity if the role happens to be what is 
called a dramatic one. An instrumentalist—say a stringed 
instrument performer—has it constantly impressed on his 
mind that but for the absolute necessity of correct intona- 
iton no difficulties exist, and failing this, no merit can 
be allowed, and I never could understand why a singer 
should be allowed to scream and yell flat and sharp in 
a breath, and yet for these defects to be condoned on the 
plea of earnestness and dramatic truth 
eS <= 

At the Opéra Comique performances have only just 
begun, consequently no novelties have as yet been given. 
Several interesting débuts have taken place during the 
first week in the standard repertory. Among them that 
of Mile. Nerville in the opera of “Lakmé,” that opera of 
Délibes which already begins to appear tawdry and arti- 
ficial, somewhat like the tarnished gold lace and the rusty 
spangles of a well worn circus rider’s cloak. Mlle. Ner 
ville—or Miss Chapman—the former being only her the- 
atrical name, is an Irish girl, possessed of a voice of the 
extensive range required for “Lakmé,” achieved a success, 
more perhaps as vocalist than actress, her extreme youth 
and lack of experience fully explaining any trifling short- 
comings on the latter score. I will revert to Mlle. Ner- 
ville later, when I shall have had more opportunities of 
judging of her capabilities. One feature of the present 
management of the second subventioned lyric theatre of 
Paris is the effort made to give beginners a chance. Hith- 
erto the débuts have been largely confined to those singers 
who had gained prizes at the Conservatoire, but owing 


either to the lack of sufficient and capable singers fur- 
nished annually by that institution, or the desire to go 
further afield, the Opéra-Comique seems recently to have 
opened its portals to several young artists who have not 
passed through the Conservatoire. 

Se & 

Sardou, who, with Ghensi, is the co-author of the libretto 
of “Les Barbares,” the new opera of Saint-Saéns, is to 
stage manage the work on its production, which will be 
about the middle of October. The rehearsals have been 
a little delayed by the leave of absence granted to Vaguet 
(tenor) and Delmas (bass), but are now in active progress. 
The first orchestral rehearsal will take place in a week from 
now, the printing of the band parts being completed. Sev 
eral papers have stated that “Les Barbares” will be played 
in conjunction with a separate ballet of the repertory to 
finish the performance. This is not correct, as the work 
will form the complete night’s entertainment, and has an 
incidental ballet in the third act, finishing (as I wrote last 
week) by a farandole, in which the composer has used 
most effectively several Provencal folksongs. “Les Bar 
bares” is in three acts and a prologue. The first scene is 
a full view of the antique theatre of Orange, with its sacred 
laurels, as seen at sunset. The second scene is also the 
theatre of Orange, but seen in profile and by moonlight 
The third act takes place before the gates of Orange, and 
has been designed, I understand, by Sardou himself. It 
has been rather extensively advertised that Siegfried Wag 
ner would conduct some of the Wagnerian performances 
to be given in Paris next year. This will not be the case, 
as the following letter proves: 

Lucano, September 5, 1% 

Herr Siegfried Wagner has asked me to inform you that he has 
abandoned the idea of directing any of the performances of “Die 
Gétterdammerung” to be given in Paris next year, while, however 
still continuing his interest in this artistic experiment 


Fevix Mort 


The last theatrical joke on the boulevards: Said the 
director of a theatre to a young author whose piece they 
were rehearsing: ‘My dear boy, you have really not yet 
got the feeling of realism or truth of detail. For instance 
your play begins with these stage directions: At the ris 
ing of the curtain, the concierge (janitor) is discovered 
reading his newspaper. Now, this is perfectly untrue to 
life. Don’t you know that he always reads his lodger’s 
newspaper ?” De VALMOUR 

KAMINSKY MEMoRIAL CONCERT At the Educational 
Alliance last Sunday night a concert was given for the 
purpose of raising funds for a stone to the memory of the 

} 


the 
program. Conductor A. Shapiro wielded the baton in true 


dead Russian musician, and a good audience enjoyec 


professional fashion, his orchestra playing well. Perhaps 
the surprise of the evening lay in the playing of Fonaroff's 
pupil, little M. Mishel Shapiro, who played the “Concerto 
Militaire,” by Lipinski, with much virtuosity. He had to 
play an encore, and bow many times 

Mrs. Diamond Nathan, a pupil of Madame Ogden-Crane, 
sang beautifully some coloratura compositions, showing a 
high and clear voice under excellent control. Others who 
assisted were Mr. Leve, clarinet; Dr. Radin, who made an 
eloquent address, and F. W. Riesberg at the piano 


H. H. Wetzler Returns to New York. 


H. WETZLER has returned to New York after 
H e spending an interesting summer inEurope. His was 
quite a musical journey, since he hardly missed any per- 
formance worth hearing. He says he was very much im- 
pressed by the conducting of Richard Strauss, whom he 


met in Berlin, and 


who, aside from his eminent musician 
ship, is a most amiable and interesting man personally 
In Bayreuth Mr. Wetzler heard eight performances and 
met the whole Wagner family at the Villa Wahnfried 
and was constantly in the company of hosts of distin 
guished personages, among them Richter, Mottl, Muck 
Nikisch, Van Rooy, Friedrichs, Hans Thoma, the artist, 
and many others. From Bayreuth Mr. Wetzler went to 
Munich for the inauguration of the new Prinzregenten 
Theatre In Weimar he spent a fortnight with Busoni 
of whose wonderful playing he speaks most enthusiasti 
cally 

The reception of Mr. Wetzler’s compositions in Ger 
many has been gratifying. Many of the leading singers 
have taken up his songs and sing them with great success 
in all the principal cities. Prof. Julius Stockhausen, the 
dean of singing masters, has also shown great interest in 
Mr. Wetzler’s work and teaches his songs to many of 
his pupils Mr. Wetzler’s orchestral works have at- 
tracted much attention; one of them will be performed at 
the second symphony concert of the Frankfurt Opera 
House in November. 

Concerning his orchestration of the Bach organ sonata 
n E flat Felix Mottl writes: “I consider your Bach or- 
chestration a splendid success and a work full of fine and 
subtle traits.” 

Mr. Wetzler has resumed his teaching and is looking 
1 His residence-studio is 


forward to a very busy season 


at 5 East Eighty-fourth street 


WALTER JoHN Hati.—The pupils of this successful vocal 
instructor keep on winning fame and renown for them 
selves, as well as for their talented master, with every 
public appearance. In a criticism of a recent concert the 
Los Angeles Herald refers as follows to Mrs. Minne 
Hance-Owens, contralto, who has returned to her home in 
California, after a protracted course of study with Mr 
f Mrs. Minne Hance-Owens 


after a long absence in the East, was greeted with an ova 


Hall: “The reappearance 


tion. Her peculiarly sweet and resonant contralto has 
gained in strength and sweetness, and the improvement in 
her method is marked. After her introductory number 


weird Autumn Gale” Grieg Mrs. Owens was 
reca led, and delighted her au nce by her artistic reading 
of the well-known “Rosary.” During the latter part of her 
stay here, and up to the time of her departure for the West, 


Mrs. Owens was the contralto soloist at the Brick Church, 
Fifth avenue, in this city, and her work there and in concert 
was attracting marked attention. Her successor at the 
Brick Church, Miss Edith L. Davies, who is giving great 
satisfactior s als pu Mr. Hall, and has been 
for the past three years. In fact, Mr. Hall’s success in 
training the contralto voice has been most pronounced 
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The Walker-Severn Conservatory 
of Music, New York, 


FRANCIS WALKER, Singing. 
EDMUND SEVERN, Violin and Theory. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, Piano and Singing. 
ARTHUR SEVERN, Violoncello. 





Open October Ist, 1901. 





For terms write to the Secretary, 


Mr. FRANCIS WALKER, 836 Seventh Ave., New York. 





Homes for Students. Special Course in Accompaniment 
Playing, by Mrs. Severn. Class-lessons in Italian 
for Singers, Mr. Walker. Ensemble Play- 
ing, Mr. Severn. 





HENRIETTE, WEBER 


INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 60 West 39th S: 
’Phone : 2058-38 


Edward MacDowell 


PIANO RECITALS. 


Address Columbia University, New York. 


FRANCIS KOGERS 


BARITONE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitais, &c. 
Address Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 131 East 17th St., 
or 26 East 83d Street, New York City. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. 
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Western New York Office Tae Musicat Courizr, ) 
749 Norwoop AVENUE, 
Burrato, N. Y., September 28, 1901. ) 


BRIGHT example of what an up-to-date 
American girl can do is Miss Caroline 
Cramer, of Rochester, N. Y. She sang at 
the Temple of Music August 28 as assistant 
for Walter Heaton’s organ concert. The 
greater part of the shifting crowd stayed to 
the last to hear Miss Cramer’s last number. She sang 
“Oh, Divine Redeemer,” Gounod, and “This Would I Do,” 
Chapman. Her pure soprano voice of extensive range, 
warmth of expression, splendid enunciation and refined per- 
sonal appearance combined, caused salvos of applause, and 
she had to sing again and again. Right from the first musi 
cians knew that she has had splendid instruction, and we 
were not surprised to hear that she had a year’s study un- 
der Marchesi, Paris, having previously studied under Mrs. 
Alice Faber, Rochester. Hundreds of testimonials from 
Rochester papers and surrounding towns testify to her abil- 
ity to charm an audience. We predict that Miss Cramer 
will some day seek larger fields and wish her much success. 
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John C. Weber’s Military Band has been playing to 
admiring crowds fer several weeks and it is with deep 
regret that the music lovers see them depart this week 
Last night’s program was especially fine. Mr. Weber’s 
own compositions are always redemanded. 

JOHN C. WEBER’S MILITARY BAND. 
John C. Weber Conductor. 
March, TI. FI occ cccsesicccsccsecessocrssecnccenyes Liszt 


CR SE IN ocraevessondsenverccessepelevescepencnoat Rossini 
WERE, We MN TURE Cio nd ve vcendvccsvscccncdescssnccevddesencnt Ziehre 

Polka de Concert, Pizzicato...........++++. s2Gbsedonceenenawn’ Strauss 
Grand Fantaisie, LORGRRriRecccccccccccccccccccosese . Wagner 


Tschaikowsky 


Grand Overture Solennelle, 1812.... 


William Kopp. 


Watiat Metbie, DOE sidnsecsceosccdtasschsintivericwcenseveceses Gounod 
Descriptive Millitary Fantasia, The Warrior’s Dream........ Voelker 
Excerpts from The Runaway Girl............sccccseccceees Monckton 


Another band, Brooke’s Chicago Marine Band, has 
been drawing crowds for a few weeks weal Mr. Brooke 
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gives many selections from Wagner and his own com- 
positions are much admired. In fact, they have become 
very familiar; “The Buffalo March” (new) won hearty 
applause. 

ese & 

Frank Taft, of New York, adds to the interest of the 
Exposition, with his daily recitals on the olian Pipe 
Organ at the Mission Building. 

A charming young Boston woman, who directs the 
Woman’s Band in the Japanese village at our Exposi- 
tion, is Miss Ethel MacDonough, a member of the cele- 





CAROLINE CRAMER, 


brated Woman’s Fadette’s Orchestra. The orchestra is 
composed of ten pieces, their music is clean cut, well se- 
lected and they merit much praise. 

J & 

A great surprise to the musicians that gathered at the 
Temple a week ago to hear an evening performance on 
the organ was W. K. Steiner, of Pittsburg, Pa. He was 
an unknown quantity before, but the music lovers present 
are Bann for a repetition of his concert. He is 


booked for engagements this fall. A picture and data- 


will appear in our next. 


ese = 


Attention of music lovers is called to a concert to be 
given by Miss Silence Dales October 3, which is Ne- 
braska day. She has been chosen as the musical repre- 
sentative from Nebraska, is a violinist of repute in Lin- 
coln, Neb. She will be assisted by Mrs. Frederick W. 
Taylor, Buffalo’s soprano soloist, and Miss Marie Hoover, 
pianist. Description of concert will follow later. 


Mrs. K. RIESBERG 


PHILADELPHIA SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1901. 

Editor The Musical Courier: 

i you will kindly give publicity to the following state 
ment, you will greatly oblige the undersigned: 

Certain publications have recently appeared which show 
misconception of the policy adopted by the management 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Being most reluctant to 
take any action which might lead to controversy, the com- 
mittee has hither:o refrained from referring publicly to the 
matter, but now deems it advisable to do so. 

The management is and always has been most desirous 
of engaging every Philadelphia player who is competent. 
Offers to such were held open several weeks before a single 
applicant from outside was accepted. Had all these resi- 
dent players accepted positions, there would still have re 
mained vacancies, because the number of musicians of sym 
phony orchestra grade in Philadelphia is insufficient. 

This condition of. affairs is not the exception, but the 
rule. The eminent orchestras of this country have all 
found it necessary to draw upon the chief cities of America 
and Europe. The management has received applications 
from players in Boston, New York, Pittsburg, Scranton, 
Detroit, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco and abroad. 
Probably no city in either America or Europe has ever 
recruited a complete first-class symphony orchestra from 
her resident players alone. 

Clearly, then, two things become necessary, that outsiders 
be engaged and that local players agree to play with such 
outsiders. 

Both propositions have met with opposition. 
understand the opposition to the second, it must be stated 
that nearly every local player belongs to the organization 
known as the Musical Union; this body forbids its mem 
bers from playing in an orchestra containing non-union 
Its by-laws were recently amended making one 


In order to 


players. 
year’s residence in Philadelphia a prerequisite to mem 
bership, and raising the initiation fee from $25 to $100 
The first amendment was subsequently repealed. The sec 
ond makes membership for non-residence virtually pro- 
hibitory. 

The foregoing are the conditions which affect the situa- 
tion. 

If the Union, through the rules made by its members, 
prevents a member from joining the orchestra, his griev- 
ance is clearly against it, and not against the management 
of the orchestra, which is anxious to engage him. It is 
difficult to see wherein these rules benefit Philadelphia’s 
best musicians. 

It has been stated that the management intended to sup 
ply music for dances and balls, and compete in general 
musical business. Such is not the case, and has never been 
contemplated. In fulfilment of the purposes for which a 
first-class orchestra is created, engagements for high grade 
concerts, oratorios, &c., will be accepted. 

During the coming season over fifty symphony concerts, 
instituted by the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, will 
be Eas in various s places. Thus, instead of f interfering 





Originally 1 intended securing only 50 Concerts for 


WM. WORTH 


this Season, but everybody seems to want him, and I have now (Sept. 
oth) more than 75 arranged for, so I have decided to secure another 
Mr. Bailey's Company includes 


Eo 
75, which will not be difficult. 


ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, and EDWIN M. SHONERT, Pianist. 








BAILEY 








R. E. JOHNSTON, Room 930 St. James Bldg., Broadway and 26th Street, New York City. 





MARY LOUISE CLARY 


CONTRALTO. 





Apvpress: REMINGTON SQUIRE, Manager, 125 East 24th Street, New York. 


HERMANN HANS WETZLER 


Will resume his instruction in 
Piano, Harmony, Compestivon and Organ; 
German Gere and Song Interpretation. 
Residence: 5 East 84th St., New York. 


~~ WAN HOOSE, 


Sole Management 
Wolfsohn’s Musical Bureau, 131 E. {7th St., New York, 


5 
Hattie Yi 
ee DULL 


Phenomenal Chili Concert Pianist 
Age to. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 


J. BE. PRANCKE, 109 East 14th Street 
S. EPPINGER, 718 Lexington Avenue 
New York. 
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with the business of Philadelphia musicians, as has been 
stated, the management has practically created many new 
opportunities, for which it desires to engage every Philadel- 
phia player who is competent. Very truly yours, 
Joun H. INcHAM, 
Ouiver B. Jupson, 
Epwarp I. KErFFEr, 
Oscar A. KNIPE, 
Epwarp G. McCOoLLin, 
A. VAN RENSSELAEB, 
Henry WHELEN, Jr. 
Executive Committee of the Philadelphia Orches 
tra Association. 


Tivadar Nachez. 


Tivadar Nachez must indisputably be reckoned among the first 
noted virtuosos of the time. In grandeur and richly flowing power 
of tone he is scarcely surpassed by the best. The restless Hun 
garian blood which rolls in his veins gives to his execution a fire 
that hurries the hearer onward, and his colleagues who can render 
Paganini’s sixths and octave etudes, variations on the G string, with 
such sureness and beauty, can to-day be counted on one’s fingers 
But he is not only a dazzling virtuoso, he appears as a true artist 
in Tartini’s “Devil’s Trill” and Bruch’s First Concerto, interesting 
in his “Swedish Rhapsody,” based on the original “Swedish Mel 
ody,” and inspiring was the rendering of the noble Schumann 
“Abendlied” and the effective Bazzini “Scherzo Fantastique.” In 
reply to stormy demands he made some additions, and surprised 
us with Beethoven’s G major Romanze and a sordine piece of an 
elegiac cradle song character.—Prof. Bernhard Vogel, Leipsiger 


Neueste Nachrichten, October 29, 18904. 


The admirable virtuosity of the noted master Tivadar Nachez 
met general approval. Not only by brilliant technic, but also by 
great delicacy in the piano, and especially by his really great de 
livery, both in the cantilene and in the most difficult ornamentation 
of bravura pieces, Herr Nachez roused the audience to ever in 
creasing storms of applause. When we saw this man with the dark 
facial expression, reminding one of the Mephisto of the stage, dur 
ing his execution of Tartini’s “‘Devil’s Trill," we did not anticipate 
that the same man later could produce such tenderness and feeling 
of tone in the adagio of Bruch’s G minor Concerto, and in Schu 
mann’s “Traumerei” at the end. We scarcely believe that any other 
virtuoso can equal this Paganini of to-day in versatility. The 
arouse general astonish 





masterly execution of the “Devil's Tr 
ment. Equally charming was his playing of the Schumann number 
Bernhard Sauberlich, General Anzeiger, Leipsic, October 29, 1894. 





Tivadar Nachez, Royal Kammer virtuoso from London, is a 


violin virtuoso of gigantic technic, who need not dread comparison 
with Joachim and Sarasate. His tone is grand and full. He played 
besides compositions by Tartini, Bruch and Paganini, his own 


composition, “Schwedische Rhapsodie” (op. 22). Altogether the 
concert was an enjoyment seldom met in Leipsic.—Leipziger Zei 


tung, October 29, 1894. 


New PAprpeENHEIM StupIio.—Mme. Eugenie Pappenheim’s 
new studio at her residence, The Rutland, Broadway and 
Fifty-seventh street, are now fully in order. The apart- 
ments have been fully redecorated and refurnished under 
madame’s direction, and the work has been carried out in 
a very artistic manner. There are now three connecting 
rooms, which are devoted to the reception of pupils and 
vocal study; a reception room, a library and the music 
room proper. They are large rooms, with exceptionally 
high ceilings, well adapted for singing. Especially the 
music room is very much admired. It is decorated in old 
rose, with furniture and hangings to match. The cele- 
brated prima donna has a busy season before her. 
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JOSEPH S. BAERNSTEIN. 
W* present this week a good picture of Joseph S 


Baernstein, the well-known basso. Mayor Jones, 
the thrice elected mayor of ambitious musical Toledo, after 
the first appearance in that city of Mr. Baernstein, re 
marked with emphasis upon the platform, where Baern- 
stein had just been recalled again and again, “Here is 
truly the twentieth century singer. His success does not 
keep him from nor is he too proud to sing to us serious 
compositions from the old composers, or the jolly, tuneful 
ditties and folksongs of the Welsh, Irish and Scotch.” 

This is the impression one receives while listening to 
the varied recital programs of this artist, and, using the 
words of a music critic: “His princely bearing, his easy 
and perfect method of tone production, his clear and dis 








Joseru S. BAERNSTEIN 


tinct articulation, his magnificent and deep interpretation 
makes listening a real pleasure, and each member of the 
audience feels him or her self personally sung to.” 

In years gone by, and indeed too often do we still find 
it in our present singers, artists, when they had decided to 
enter the field of music, and having acquired what is gen 
erally termed a good tone production, would place them 
selves in the hands of a master, commit the notes and 
words of the aria or song in question, and then, parrot 
like, repeat with unfailing accuracy, every emphasis, inflec 
tion, retard or accellerando, just as it was taught the 

But the method of to-day, and to which Baernstein 
has struck the keynote, is quite a different thing. Audi 
ences require and look for more than a beautiful voice; 
they want first of all to hear the sense and meaning of the 
words; they want the story depicted to them; they want 
interpreted masterly and with individuality the aria, the 
old classics or the new love song, that they may see and 
feel and know as well as hear the pulsations of those 
hearts whose only expressions are written musical notes 

Baernstein, during the past ten years, has conscien- 
tiously bent his every effort to acquiring the correct and 
distinct articulation of the English, German and Italian 
languages in singing, to the broadening of his mentality; 
to the deepening of his imaginative powers; in short, to 
the equipment more perfectly of himself to appear before 
a cultured audience, and have that indefinable something 
which creates magnetism and holds the audience attentive 
throughout a lengthy program 

Little wonder then that this studious one finds himself 
sought where music is sought in its highest and most beau 
tiful form; little wonder that we read the phrase so often 
used in criticism of him, “His singing was a revelation.” 

Mr. Baernstein has placed his affairs entirely in the 
hands of William Fisher, who acts as his exclusive man- 
ager. Engagements have been booked in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Springfield, Bal 
timore, Kansas City, Toledo, Brooklyn, Newark, Engle- 
wood, Galesburg, Detroit and Philadelphia, and numerous 
other appearances are pending. 
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ORATORIOS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ORCHESTRA. 


FESTIVALS. 


FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 


OFFICE: 
1520 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Francis Fischer Powers at His Summer and Autumn Schools 


HOSE who have followed the career of Francis 
Fischer Powers will hardly be surprised to learn that 
in two seasons he has established in Kansas City, Mo., 
one of the largest summer schools in America. During 
the season of fourteen weeks, Mr. Powers, with his able 
corps ol! assistants, gave vocal instruction to something 
like 209 pupils, representing nearly every State in the 
Union, for whom Mr. Powers’ season was all too brief 
On leaving for Los Angeles, Cal., however, whither he 
went to open (with Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop) his 
autumn classes, Mr. Powers left in charge of his Kansas 
City work Horace H. Kinney, his talented and popular 
first assistant. The following articles from the Kansas 
City /ndependent speak for themselves, and are two more 
of the already countless tributes paid the eminent New 
York baritone and teacher: 
MR. POWERS LEAVES 
The departure of Francis Fischer Powers for Los Angeles this 
week and his intention to start a school for vocal instruction in that 
city call attention to the meteoric success he achieved here It has 
been but two years since he came to this town an unknown stranger 


from New York, that is, unknown aside from knowledge obtained 





of prodigious successes in the East, and yet ir tha rt time he 


] 


established himself so strongly and favorably in local sical circles 





that no figure is better known than his, nor no name received with 
more glad acclaim 

rhere’s something strenuous about the man, something Roose 
veltian in his composition that brings him to the fore, for each of 
the times he conducted vocal schools here the sessions have been 
n summer, which, heretofore, had been considered the very worst 
time of the year for his business. Yet for all that he attained dis 
tinction unequaled by teachers established here for years 

Now he is to start another school in Los Angeles, the third of a 
chain which reaches across the continent Mr. Powers usually 
makes New York his winter home, a place where he achieved his 
first great success. Most instructors would have been content wit 
that with which his strenuous personality was not, so long as there 
remained other fields to enter and other obstacles to overcome, and 
so he has put his interests here in other hands and journeyed after 


fresh triumphs 


The two closing twilight musicales by pupils of Mr. Powers were 
given last Monday and Wednesday evenings. This is the first time 
that Mr. Powers has sung at these musicales, and his wonderful 
baritone voice was heard in Bizet’s “Agnus Dei.” At the close of 
this number Mr. Powers reached a high A flat with such a volume 


} 


and at the same time beauty of tone as to completely carry away his 


audience 

The success of Mr. Powers’ pupils this season, as well as the high 
character of these musicales, fully demonstrates the superior ability 
of Mr. Powers as a teacher and artist, and in his work he has been 
wonderfully supported by Harry Briggs, one of the finest accom 
panists that has visited the city. 


- Will Play the Mason & Hamlin. 


A MONG the artists who will be heard with orchestra, 
quartet and in recital on the Mason & Hamlin 
piano during the season 1901-1902 are: 

Harold Bauer 

Ernest Hutcheson 

Carlo Buonamici 

Paolo Gallico 

Alfred DeVoto 

Thomas Whitney Surette 

Edgar Stillman Kelley 
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PUBLISHER ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT. 


Quarter-Centennial Anniversary. 


MONG the items of interest for the present month we 

note that the well-known music publishing house, 

Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston, celebrates on the 2d inst. 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Mr. Schmidt, who was born in Altona, Germany, April 
1, 1846, entered the music business of George D.. Russell 
& Co., Boston, as clerk in 1866. In 1876 he established a 
small business of his own on Winter street, and three 
years later went to Tremont street, where he remained 
until 1884, opening branches in Leipsic in 1889 and New 
York in 1894. Since selling the Boston retail depart- 
ment in 1889 his time has been devoted entirely to pub- 
lishing, having moved to more extensive quarters at 146 
Boylston street. 

From the day of his establishment as a music publisher 
Mr. Schmidt has steadily pursued the policy of taking 
up compositions by the best American composers and 
publishing them with the same elaboration and detail 
which characterize the work of the foremost German 
houses, thus securing to a number of our prominent com- 
posers like Chadwick, Beach, Foote, Paine and others, 
the means of bringing their works before the public. 
This policy has been consistently followed to the present 
time, and to-day his catalogue, which numbers fully 6,000 
works, is considered representative of American music in 
its best form. 

In i880 John K. Paine’s Spring Symphony was issued, 
being the first orchestral score ever published for an 
American composer. 

This was followed by many other orchestral works 
worthy of note, and it is but justice to state that the 
progress made by American composers has in a large part 
been due to the encouragement and assistance extended 


by American publishers. 





Gregory Hast and Brahms. 

ky so interpret Brahms’ songs as to make them per- 
fectly intelligible and especially enjoyable as well 
is a high test of a singer’s art. Brahms is to music what 
Browning is to poetry—caviare to the general. Gregory 
Hast, the eminent English tenor, whom Loudon G. Charl- 
ton will introduce to American audiences this coming sea- 
son, is a Brahms apostle, so to speak, and he has made a 
specialty of some of the great composer’s songs, notably 
“Die Meinacht.”” Of his interpretation of this number, the 

English press 1s unanimous in its terms of high, praise. 
The Manchester Guardian says: “To those listeners, 
however, who had the good fortune to understand German, 
the rendering of the song, “Die Meinacht” (Brahms) must 


have been a delight. It was sung in a manner that fully re- 
vealed the beauties of the music.” 

Another authoritative critic says: “The strains which 
haunt my memory of that evening are those of Brahms’ 
“Meinacht,’ which Gregory Hast sang by special request. 
Surely ‘Meinacht’ is one of the most inspired of all 
Brahms’ songs, and, when sung as it was the other even- 
ing, would bring immortality to its composer had he never 
written anything besides.” 








Opening of Clavier Piano School. 


HE opening exercises at the third school year of the 
Clavier Piano School were given last Monday even- 
ing, September 30. Following is the program: 


NS 8:5.dp 06 patent bade e odd os 0.40nsbndh6s0d0re cepecnecnsssatancees Scarlatti 
AGRO TE Ric cect es ccvvcccceccvocsevcsesbeccnsvecceseteeeuanss Raff 
PURINS GP Ge Frc cc cnccbccccpacercetscussctepeuvecs Chaminade 


Miss Grace Hodgson. 
Remarks by Mr. Virgil—subject, “The Work Before Us.” 


PUSOTAE oc cccccsccccccecccccvccccccccececesccss coc cess eee Mee LOUSIG 
COMED . coccccdccnccesccdevccvéscavcoesvctecoescensases Scarlatti-Tausig 
Rondo te G Maj. sccccccccccscccccccccvvcscoessoccescesesess Beethoven 


Frank Norris Jones. 
Announcement of Lesson Hours. 
Musical Numbers (to be announced). 
John Rebarer, 

The regular work of the school began yesterday (Tues- 
day, October 1), with a large attendance. The weekly re- 
citals will be given as usual, but in place of recital the 
first week, W. A. White, who is to teach ear training at 
the ‘ -hool this season, will on Thursday evening, October 
3, at 8 o'clock, deliver a lecture in Clavier Hall on the sub- 
ject “Positive Pitch, and How to Acquire It.” All per- 
sons interested, whether members of the school or not, 
will be welcome at this lecture. 

It is intended to make the weekly recitals a feature of the 
school, and ensemble classes will be formed later for the 
rendering of chamber music. Charles Russell, the ‘cellist, 
will have charge of the ensemble classes. 








ANTONIA SAWYER ResuMEsS.—Mrs. Sawyer's neW studio, 
1690 Broadway (Telephone, 502 Columbus) is sure to be 
the scene of constant activity this season, to judge by the 
number of vocal students already registered for lessons. 
Her superior knowledge of diction, as exemplified in her 
own singing, her wide experience and sympathetic per 
sonality, all count toward making her one of the great 
teachers. 

To-morrow she resumes teaching at Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Gardner’s Fifth avenue school, where she gave last May 
a fine students’ concert. At the commencement next day 


she sang three times, standard songs by Massenet and 
others. 

Her summer, spent in the hills of Maine, was a combina- 
tion of pleasant work and recreation, and to close her sea- 
son she gave two concerts, apropos of which local papers 
said in part: 

Mrs. Sawyer is a singer who possesses a remarkably sweet, rich 
voice, and her musical tones are of rare quality. * * * A few of 
her pupils here in town sang at the musicale. * * * The pro 
gram was listened to with much interest. * * * All present felt 
they had been given a fine opportunity to hear the best music done 
in good style.—Bangor Daily News. 


The musicale given by Mrs. Sawyer and her pupils was attended 
by a large number. * * * It was a most delightful occasion, and 
a feast for lovers of music. * * * Mrs. Sawyer has been teaching 
here with most flattering success.—Bangor Commercial 


FLAVIE VAN DEN Henve.—Mme. Flavie van den Hende, 
the ’cellist, has returned from her sojourn in Virginia. 
She is under L. G. Charlton’s management. Her studio is 
at 45 West Ejighty-second street. 


Emit Paur Returns.—Emil Paur, the conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic Society and of the Paur Sym 
phony Orchestra, returned from Europe Monday. His 
two sons, who accompanied him last spring, will remain in 
Germany and continue their studies. 





Emit Fiscner.—Emil Fischer, the distinguished basso, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has taken 
a residence studio ,at the La Rochelle, 57 West Seventy 
fifth street. 

Mr, Fischer will hereafter devote his time to teaching 





VAN DER STUCKEN ON THE Barparossa.—Frank Van der 
Stucken sailed last Saturday from Bremen for New York 
on the North German Lloyd steamer Barbarossa. 





ANTED—Male pianist and teacher, good soloist, 
for Southern female seminary, one or two months, 
$40 per week; place may be permanent Address At 


LANTA, MusicaAL Courier office 





VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violins in America. Good 
ones, up. Easy payments, if desired. 

Large, handsomely illustrated 
Violin Cat FREE on request. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 

E. Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


















Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 








(3 francs, post free.) 
Private lessons by M. D. Kimon 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 


Rapidly, easily and correctly acquired b 
, KIMON’S PRACTIC 


AL SYSTEM. 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 





KATE STELLA BURR, 


10 rue Cambon, Paris. 





EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de |’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast. s 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


Mite. GRACE LEE HESS 


Supplementary Education. 


French Language Obligatory. . 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation: 

SCHOOL Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
+ | Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


VICTOR BAILLARD, 
BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 
OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 








JOHN YOUNG, 





PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 
Chaussée d’Antin, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in cast. 
ou stage. 
Pantomime, &c. 





MLLE. MARTINI, 
Paris. | Artiste Opéra, Opéra Comi 

Professor of 
Silent Interpretation, Stage Business, Gesture, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


TENOR. 
que. Théatre Lyrique, Oratorio and Concert 
*‘Mime.” 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 











LA VILLA VIOLETTE 


271 West 113th Street, New York ns 
HUBERT ARNOLD, HOLMES COWPER 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 


TENOR. 


TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 





DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
pete. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, soi- 
ége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg. 





FRENCH SCHROoxz 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEUR, 
5 rue Bassano, Paris. 
Special sessions during the summer in 
EPERTOIRE AND INTERPRETATION. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 


Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


14 rue Taitbout. 











Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom- 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 





Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 


Ciemnentiny and Superior Class and Private 
ublic Pupils’ Concerts, 
(l’ Etoile.) 27 Avenue MacMahon. 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, 


Special Method for Foreigners. 
Mure. MARIE FOURNAISE, 
American reference. 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


Moe. J]. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 








Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 


ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau). 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction. French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


BALDELLI, 
ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance 1’Alma, Paris. 




















Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 





138 West 65th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty-eighth Street. 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 

Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 


9 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. heory, Harmony, Composition. 
W. E. Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 














JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral and ’Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLPSOHN MU SICAL. BUREAU. 











ADDRESS Kimball Hall or 
The Hamlin Co., CHICAGO. 


any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 


Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


~ . Residence-Studio, 184 W. 
= 82d Street, NEW YORK. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














NEW YORK STUDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 
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THE MUSICAL < COURIEN. 








BALDWIN PIANO tr it 


HAMILTON PIANOS—SILVER 


D. H. BALDWIN & 


MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 
"y Louisville, Chicago. 





STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO. 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, 


IANOS. NEW YORK. 


Germany. 











SOPHIE HEYMANN, CONCERT DIRECTION 





Coloratura Prima Donna at the Theatre des 
Westens, pupil of Marchesi. Vocal Lessons Agency Founded 1870) 
Marburger St., 12, Berlin, W H W 
LEipsic. prespen. 1 LERMANN VV OLFF. 


Proprietor ! 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwellstrasse 1 
i$ F - FR Cable address: Musikwolff, Berlin | 
ar ain i VALINE » anal . and Manager of the Philharmonic 


[Only opportunitg in Leipsic to study the Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall. Berlin 
Leschetizky Method. Sole representative of most of the leading artists, 
viz.: Joachim d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Car- 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESOEN. refio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. Marcella Sembrich, 
fest recommendations by Leschetizky, Nikisch, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Hans Sitt and others Manager of the American tours of Josef Hofmann, 


‘ Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 
Piano Lessons given in English or German. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
. , Apply for Catalogue. 
STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, LE/PSIC. _ ” 








E 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, ste seman 


Forty-sixth Year, 1899-1900: 1,277 Pupils; 72 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom are 


Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draeseke, Fahrmann, Frau releenbere, Fuchs, 
Hdpner, qamaeen, Iffert, Kluge, Fri. von Kotzebue, Krause, Mann, Fri. Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi- 


Kahrer emmele, Reuss, Sc mole, Von Schreiner, Schulz- Beuthen, Fri. Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, 
Tyson- Ww olff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh. Wolters, the foremost members of the Royal Court 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappoldi, Gritzmacher, Feigerl, Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, 
Gabler, Wolfermann, etc. Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. 


Principal admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times 
For prospectus and other information apply to our American Representative, 


E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal Instructor, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


The Stern Gonservatory of Music, 


FOUNDED isso. 
222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY: Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL . 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. BE. B. 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed- 

gE. B 





licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. , . Taubert Guenther 
Freudenberg, Victor Hollaender, Ernst Lochbrunoer. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebri. VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, w. Rampelmann. *CELLO—Heilnrich 
Kiefer. HARP, HARMONIUM—Franz Poenitz.§ ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc. 
CHARGES: from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually. 
Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 


KLIND WORTH-SCHARWENKA 


Conservatory of Music, 
219 Steglisserstr., BERLIN, w,.——e2 


Directors: Dr. Huco Go.pscumipt, Professors Xaver and Puitipp SCHARWENKA 


Prospectus may be obtained from the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time 








COLOGNE-ON-THE- 


rounceein'viee”™™™ The Conservatory ef Music, c°F'sri..ee. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all instrumental in- 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 
There is alsc a training schoo! for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing. musical dictation, elocution, sight reading,orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter Term begins September 16; Summer Term, April 1. Entrance examination takes place 
on ~ same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5). The yearly fees are goo marks ($75) for piano, 

viola, violoncello elasses; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestra! instruments, and 400 
L * 100) for solo singin 
Por fall details apply to t 1e Secretary. WOLPSTRASSE 3-5,'COLOGNE, GERMANY, 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 


For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 


the student, the conservatory, the concert 
Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 
REFERENCE: The Editor-in-Chief of THe Musica, Courier. 








HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 
LONDON, W 


E uropean-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 
Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik. 


AMERICAN TOVR OF KVBELIK, 1901-1902 
Under Management of 
MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 


CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 




















1. *Before the Mast, Nautical March, by LL P. LAU RE NDE AU, for piano s . Price, .4 
*King Over All, Ma by W. H. SCOUTAN, f , = vr) 

3. *Ann Arbor University March, by G. D. B ARNARD for an o 
*Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, ! 75 
“Read the Answers in the Stars, Waltz, by O FE rRAS, { ar 7$ 

6. *Poetica Waltz, by TH. M. TOBANI, for piano s 65 

7. *I Love Thee, Columbia, by TH. M. TOBANI, for “ se 

8. The Missionary’s Flirtation, Humorous Song, for vocal and piano, by P. KLENGEI S cy 





*Also published for Orchestra and for Military Band. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER, and IMPORTER, scot. se eo 
ani I ks We known Pp’ blishers are represented 
ntl y pub ed in the terest of the musical 
re ~ + sion, SS ie ption, Py 00 Pp ar 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


(ESTABLISHED 1867), 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education After the Metheds of Foremost European Conservatories. 


BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, can enter at any time during 














Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other the Scnoot Year anp Summer Term, 

Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En Young ladies from a distance find a home in & 

semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; Conservatory Building, where they can 

also Modern Languages and English Literature their studies under the supervision of the irest 
ress. For catalogues, address 





~ = Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Students are prepared for positions in Schools . 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 


and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage, 











Concert or Oratorio. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
CHARLES FRANK, ATLANTA, 
BASS-BARITONE J. LEWIS BROWNE, 
Vocal Instruction MUSICAL DIRECTOR 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio (Three manual pipe organ—in Studio—for lessour 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York and practice.) 





Mesdemoiselles YERSIN, 
Ernst H. Bauer, Authors of the 
PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD 
Winter address 
465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORK 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory 
and Harmony. 
Graduate of the Royal High School in Berlin a2 
Summer address 





180 EAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK. en oe a 
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Grand and Upright 












STEINWAY & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 





NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 





STEINWAY 
PIANOS. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 





St. Paull, Neuve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


GERMANY. 


EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CQ. 


BOSTON 
THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHIC_AGO 




































NEw YORK 















PIANOS 





MBALL 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 





SOHMER «& CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 


Artists. 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





vose 


planoe appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 

are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any olher make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STRE 


ET, NEW YORK. 
























